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I.M.F. AND UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES! 
Ivar Rooth 


Though people are familiar with the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development which is the official name of the bank 
that is generally called the International Bank or the World Bank, very 
few know much about the International Monetary Fund and what it is 
doing. What is the difference between the Bank and the Fund ? The 
Bank lends money for special purposes; it gives loans for financing various 
projects, as it has given loans in respect of the Sui Gas Pipeline in Pakistan. 
If a loan is given by the Bank, it has also to be guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment. The Fund’s principal purpose is to offer cooperation in the 
solution of problems relating to payments and exchange. So the Fund 
lends its money only to Central Banks and Treasuries in the member 
countries, whenever they have a temporary need for foreign exchange. 
The Bank has had only a small paid-up capital. That is why it has to 
borrow money from capital markets in various parts of the world, mainly 
in the United States. Nevertheless, a number of loans have been taken 
in Switzerland, in England and in some other countries. The Fund, on 
the other hand, has very substantial amounts at its disposal in gold, dollars 
and other currencies and in future it will be able to carry 
on its business with its present holdings. Each member of the Fund is 
assigned a special quota. Pakistan’s quota is 100 million dollars. 
This quota is the base for its subscription to the Fund and for its voting 
strength in it. A country’s ability to obtain financial assistance 
from the Fund is also related to the quota. 


Our staff is internationally recruited. We have now about 430 
members on the staff and they come from 40 different countries. We 
have amongst us three employees from Pakistan, one of them is the 
Director of our Middle East Department. 


The Fund constitutes a code of behaviour for its members. This 
code recognises the importance of stable exchange rates to trade and pay- 
ments relations and it makes the establishment and modification of 
exchange rates a matter of international responsibility. Members have thus 
to agree with the Fund on their par values. The Fund stands for stability 
of rates and orderly changes in rates, but not for rigid rates that are to 
be vermanently fixed. When a par value has become inappropriate 
because of changes in the economic position of the country, the Fund 


1 Address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on March 3, 1955 
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encourages a change of the rate to correct the fundamental disequilibrium 
that has come into being. 


Since the Fund was established, there has been a remarkable absence 
of friction in the economic relations of members arising out of adjustments 
of exchange rates. Competitive devaluation of currencies has been 
avoided — like that which happened, often before, especially in the Thirties. 


Most of the Fund members have had elaborate exchange controls 
for many years and they have used them as an important means of dealing 
with their balance-of-payment problems and with other economic difficul- 
ties. One of the Fund’s principal goals is ultimately to bring about the 
removal of all these restrictions on current international payments. 


The achievement of this goal depends primarily upon the policy 
followed by the members themselves. The policies have, to be sound, 
without laying down hard and fast rules that will stand for ever. They 
have to be flexible and, if circumstances change, necessary changes in 


policies have to be made. 


To have freedem in exchange transactions internal financial stability 
is required. In trying to bring this about the greatest problem that 
countries have faced, since the end of war, is the elimination 
of inflation. It goes without saying that prices rise when 
the money supply grows more rapidly than the production of 
goods for consumption, export and investment. Consequently, the 
excessive demand, created as a result of the inflated money supplies, 
exerts pressure on the balance of payments through an increased demand 
for imported goods. During the postwar period inflationary pressure 
has arisen partly from Central Bank financing of government deficits, 
sometimes for defence purposes and sometimes as a result of over- 
ambitious reconstruction and development programmes and parily from 
extensive bank credits which the monetary policies have not sufficiently 
kept in check. The Fund has throughout this period consistently urged 
its members to adopt budgetary and credit policies of a kind that will 
terminate inflationary pressure. 


The Fund can advise and assist its members to bring about internal 
financial stability, but only the actions of the Governments themselves 
can accomplish it. Until inflationary pressures are eliminated, a 
country will find itself in continual balance-of-payment difficulties and 
excess demand for imports will have to be checked in one way or another. 
Exchange restrictions are one of the most widely used techniques 
for suppressing the demand for import. We have now consultations with 
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all those countries that still continue exchange restrictions and 
we try, to suggest that they should reduce these restrictions. 


Another big task of the Fund is to help its members in establishing 
convertibility of their currencies. It depends upon the restoration of 
international balance. That does not mean, that all payment prob- 
lems have to be solved before any currency can be made con- 
vertible. The convertibility of the leading currencies would be a 
powerful force to induce both the countries immediately concerned and 
others to put into effect and to continue those sound financial 
policies that are essential for a lasting solution of their payments’ 
problems. 


There are today a few major currencies that are approaching the 
position where they could be made convertible. When a country decides 
to establish convertibility, it must indeed be sure of its ability, even under 
pressure, to maintain convertibility. The domestic situation must be free 
of inflationary pressures, the payments position must be strong and the 
country must have accumulated reserves of its own. The Fund will be 
happy to give such countries financial support to meet the initial stress 
or subsequent unforesecn difficulties. 


Convertibility is an essential requirement for effective competition 
in international trade. It is the only way by which countries can sell freely, 
in any market, the goods that they produce most efficiently. They can 
also buy freely in any market at the lowest possible price, goods 
that they consume. 


A country like Pakistan would, of course, be better off, if sterling 
were made convertible. It is doubtful whether it can secure a 
net gain from doing business in non-convertible currencies. Most of 
Pakistan’s exports are standardized commodities, whose prices are 
comparable with those prevailing in dollar markets. The time has 
passed when Pakistan could secure more than dollar prices for its 
exports. On the other hand, many of i‘s imports are highly fabricated 
manufactures, so specialized that it is difficult to compare prizes in one 
market and another. If you are prevented from buying in dollar markets 
because the proceeds of your exports are inconvertible, you may have 
to pay substantially more than necessary for your equipment and this is, 
not in your own interest. To retain customary markets, you will have 
to quote prices for your exports competitive with other sources of 
supply. 
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Convertibility would also help create conditions favourable for expan- 
sion of international capital movements. The United Kingdom cannot 
provide capital on the scale which the underdeveloped countries in the 
sterling area are technically prepared to use. Therefore the best hope 
for a large capital inflow is from the United States, without implying that 
convertibility problems are the only keys to the difficulty of increasing 
United States investment abroad. It is fair to say that their investments 
in the sterling area countries are likely to be larger than sterling; thus 
their own currencies become convertible. 


The extension of convertibility is not only in the direct interest of the 
countries immediately concerned, but it is also in the interest of the rest 
of the world. 


Progress is now being made in establishing the basis for convertibility. 
The payments position of many countries and regions has been 
strengthened and the reserves which are indispensable for convertibility 
are being accumulated. The recovery of the reserves of some of the 
great trading nations from very low levels has already been an important 
factor in making possible a liberalization of their imports and exchange 
policies and it is one of the steps taken towards introducing convertibility. 


The Fund has big and substantial assets at its disposal. The aggre- 
gate value is in the neighbourhood 8,800 million dollars. These are not 
all in dollars. We have also a lot of different currencies. Our assets 
are intended to be used by members for short-term assistance in meeting 
deficits in their current account balance-of-payments. | Members are 
supposed to use assistance from the Fund to meet the inevitable fluctuations 
in their external payments position so as to avoid rapid, and sometimes 
difficult, adjustments in policy every time there is a change in the pattern 
of trade or in the pattern of payments. Use of the country’s own reserves 
and help from the Fund can give a country time to make adjustments 
gradually and avoid a change in its policy, which after a brief period 
might prove unnecessary. ; 


The Fund is often referred to as a central bank of the central banks. 
It is correct in this sense that we deal only with member governments 
and their central banks, but we are not a bank that might give credit to 
its members along the lines customarily followed by banks or central 
banks. Nor are we supposed to invest our money to earn interest. All 
our monies are held either in non-interest bearing securities of the member 
country or in an account of the Central Bank, Our account is also without 


interest. 
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The financial assistance that a member gets from the Fund takes the 
following form. A member buys from the Fund the currency it needs — 
be it dollar, sterling or any other currency. It buys, say a million dollars, 
from the Fund and the corresponding amount of its own currency will 
be credited to our account. Pakistan has never asked for any drawing. 
India did draw, in 1948-49, 100 million dollars from the Fund. About 
three-fourths of that amount has now been repaid. When a member 
repays the Fund, it re-purchases its own currency from the Fund either 
with gold, or with dollars. 


Since the Fund began exchange transactions in 1947, the total draw- 
ings by members have amounted to over 1100 million dollars. The 
volume of transactions has varied considerably from year to year. At 
present there is little demand for credits, instead there are substantial 
repayments. During the last year, for instance, the countries drew less 
than forty million dollars from us, but they repaid several times that 
amount. We had, at the end of the year, also outstanding stand-by 
arrangements that totalled more than 110 million dollars. The stand-by 
credit is a line of credit that we have opened for a certain period, as a rule, 
for six months or a year, on which a country draws when it needs foreign 
exchange. Such stand-by credit can be renewed if it should be needed. 


Our resources constitute a second line of reserve for our members 
to meet their temporary payments difficulties. 


The central problem for the Fund in developing its credit policy 
has been to give members the assurance that when they need temporary 
balance-of-payments assistance and when they are following appropriate 
policies, these resources will be available to them. We have tried to lay 
down some policies to give members an assurance. The members can, 
for example, now draw on the Fund up to an amount equal to the amount 
in gold and dollars, paid in to the Fund. We call this 
our gold tranche policy. Perhaps, even more important is the system 
of stand-bys. With a stand-by arrangement a country can take some- 
what greater risks regarding the maintenance or introduction of con- 
vertibility or the relaxation of exchange restrictions and discriminations 
than it would otherwise have been able to do. 


Most members want to get dollars from the Fund, buta couple of other 
currencies, mainly sterling, have also been drawn. 


To make it possible for the Fund to carry out activities it is essential 
that our staff follow closely economic developments in all our member 
countries. To keep ourselves sufficiently informed we have established 
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regular procedures for the submission of data by all our member countries. 
In addition, our technicians try to be in close touch with the technicians 
of the treasuries and central banks in our member countries. Members 
of our staff frequently visit the countries, on whose problems they 
work. 


We also issue a number of publications which contain valuable 
statistical data and economic research. Our annual report to the 
Board is one such publication. One publication which deserves to be 
specially mentioned is “‘International Financial Statistics”. It is pub- 
lished every month and contains lot of information. We also publish 
a Balance of Payments Year Book. This is now published in loose 
leaves which are sent out to our subscribers. 


The Fund also gives a certain amount of technical assistance. From 
time to time members in various parts of the world have requested that 
technicians be sent from the Fund to give them advice on some subject. 
This request for technical assistance might increase in the coming years 
as it has been increasing during the last few years. 


In addition to these technical assistance missions, the Fund has 
a training programme in Washington, which annually trains about 15 
technicians from all member countries. We have had three Pakistanis 
to attend these courses. Besides this regular programme of training, 
individual groups have been afforded training opportunities, subject to their 
particular needs. By all these measures the Fund is gradually trying to 
adopt a stronger bond for understanding between itself and its members 
and among the members themselves. This bond should continue to grow 
stronger in the coming years. 


To sum up: the Fund tries to restore international balance in 
the payments. It tries to help members establish convertibility and it 
attempts to minimize the international impact of business fluctuations. 


The proper objective of economic policy is development with stability. 
Without stability the objective of development will not be attained. There 
may be some temporary stimulus to investment through inflationary 
measures, but investment will be distorted and misdirected and it will 
decline to lower levels than would have prevailed without inflation. That 
is why the best hope of sound and sustained development must be in 
conjunction with measures to maintain domestic stability in a country’s 
finances and international balance of its payments. 
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THE COMMON MAN AND THE WORLD PEACE! 


Chester Bowles 


Professor Tyonbee, the Pritish historian, was asked some time back : 
“How would historians, hundred years from tod y, feel what kind of age 
was it in which we were living now ?”’ The questioner perceived his 
question and answered it himself saying : “‘It is the age of atomic develop- 
ment and potential atomic destruction”. But Tyonbee said: ‘No! 
atomic bomb and atomic energy are, of course, very important weapons 
of freedom. But much more important is the fact that now people are 
alive to the fact that better life is available to them, their families and 
future generations and that through science great things are possible of 
achicvement’’. Poverty can be eliminated ; disease can be banished; the 
people can jump ahead over the generations at a rate that has never been 
possible on this earth. This is the most important thing that is happen- 
ing, psychologically and historically. 


Having travelled through Africa and Asia, I am very much inclined 
to think that Professor Tyonbee is right. I remember talking in Eastern 
Asia and also in Africa, to many public servants. I sometimes 
entertain myself by asking them such questions : What was your job in 
1938? What was your average income ? What was your responsibility ? 
The answer comes back: “It was maintenance of law and order, collec- 
tion of taxes, upkeep of communications to get troops to any part of the 
country to fight an enemy or eliminate communicable diseases that the 
people might catch, etc. In those days we were not concerned with what 
others were getting and we were not, because nice people were living 
in big cities and they were getting everything.” I then ask: “What 
is your job today ? What is your responsibility ?” The reply is : 
“Digging wells, opening up roads (to help people get their commodities 
to the market), eliminating malaria, effecting reforms, opening up schools, 
improving crops, growing more food, and so on.” 


Now, what a dramatic change has taken place in the same man, in a 
period of twelve to fifteen years! I have a fecling that history is going 
to draw a line somewhere between 1945 and 1946, and mark the 
beginning of something very different occurring at that time — 
the discovery of people, human individuals. Very few people under- 
stand the age which they are living in, because all these changes are 
obscured by daily events which are even more dramatic. But in the 





1 Address deliverd at a meeting of the Institute on 7th February, 1955. 
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course of history, Professor Tyonbee discovers human individuals feeling 
the importance of what they are doing and what Governments are doing 
for the people and the people may well be more important than the atom 
bomb itself. 


I have seen this new trend everywhere in ffee governments and 
free countries and in countries about to become free like the Gold Coast. 
I have seen it also in colonies, like the French Equatorial Africa and the 
Belgium Congo. In both of these countries hospitals are being opened. 
Forty per cent of the population are in schools in French Equatorial 
Africa. Even in colonial countries people are trying to maintain their 
own position in the areas which are struggling towards freedom. These 
governments, as well as free governments, have felt it essential to do 
something for the average man to get in tune with this fast moving world 
in which they are living. This great basic fact, this realization in the 
most obscure village that better life may be acquired, better health, 
food, education and participation in internatinal affairs, is obscured 
by the very big and bold headlines of war. We have become obsessed 
with bombs and with headlines about bombs and all the other dreadful 
and powerful weapons. 


I may review the attitude of people in my country towards 
this situation, which none of us likes and which all of us despise. I 
would like to go back to March 1945, when Soviet Union felt that it had 
been encircled, that the world would be unfriendly for it when the war was 
over and that it would be gradually pushed into a corner. So a risk 
was taken and it was decided to do everything within our power to ease 
and allay these fears of the Soviet Union. I think our thoughtful people 
recognised it as a risk. We were sharply criticized because it did not 
work and the Soviet Union would not settle down. 


The second thing we did was that we knocked down our Army, Navy 
and Air Force budget from 15 million to 14 million. Between 1946 and 
1947 we practically disbanded our whole military power. We did it on the 
assumption that we were going to end this fear in the period that follow- 
ed and that we could get along with Soviet Russia and that both Soviet 
Union and America could live together side by side, each independent 
of the other, each with its own role to play. That, too, did not work, 
as later on, it became clear. 


The third thing we did was to take atomic energy — of which we 
had monopoly at that time — to the United Nations and offer it to the 
world. We said we have these bombs, we will destroy these bombs, and 
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will give everything that we know to International Atomic Development 
Corporation through the United Nations. We asked for only one thing. 
We said: ‘‘We will be delighted to have through the United Nations 
any group of foreign experts to examine any laboratory, any mine, any 
factory in America, to make sure that we are not making atom bombs 
with any ulterior motive or bad intention. We asked for the same thing 
from every one else — that every such laboratory, mine and factory may 
be subjected to the same kind of inspection, so that we can know what ezch 
was doing, and nobody could accumulate this destructive weapon and 
suddenly spring on an unsuspecting world.” 


This offer was not accepted. If it had been accepted, we would have 
made a stride towards some world government organisation. The 
atomic bomb would have been no more a weapon of war. Its benefits 
would have been available to mankind for many years to come. But 
this did not work and yet we did not build up our Army, our Navy or Air 
Force, until the Korean war was touched off. We were caught com- 
pletely unaw:r.s and had to do our best in a difficult situation. We 
flocked to the United Nations in the face of aggression. Then we went 
on to create a military power to make our position sccure. We built up 
our Air Force, Navy and Army. 


We wanted to share peace with Soviet people. Today they have 
a great plan which has been developed over a number of years. They have 
steel mills, powerful plants and great cities, as we have. I do not think 
they want them to be destroyed. I know we do not want to see ours 
destroyed. It may well be that we have to arrive at atomic peace, based 
on atomic bombs, not a very happy kind of peace. It is too bad that we 
could not achieve it in some other less costly way. But it is very 
clear today that the power of atomic bombs is so great that 
no nation in the world would take a risk being involved in a world war. 
There could be only destruction on all sides. But simply the aim of 
establishing a peace atomically does not establish a better world. The 
great expenditure that we have had to go through in building an Army, 
Navy and Air Force is to prevent aggression and to do something better 
on this earth. It only gives us a chance, to build a very great wall 
behind which we can operate positively. 


The next question is: Are we going to spend all our time simply 
sitting on this side of the iron curtain in an atmosphere of uncertainty 
or are we going to take the free world to a better and prosperous life, 
taking full advantage of all the miracles of science, to drive away disease 
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and poverty. People are longing to see a better future, hoping for a 
better life, which Professor Toynbee says is the promise of this age. That 
certainly is a chance and possibly the future historian will, as.I pointed 
out earlier, draw a sharp dividing line here, mak'ng a s:aye in historical 
development. People are now moving from one age to another. Great 
opportunities exist for them. What are we going to do about it? 


First of all, I would like to discuss the role of my own Country. 
We are a wealthy country and industrially advanced. We have great 
resources. .The question is what contribution are we going to make, 
or should we make any contribution ? Why should we not sit tight and 
enjoy the living standard we have and forget all about these problems? 
Morally I think it will not be a decent thing for a wealthy nation to sit 
back and enjoy its riches. Aman who buildsa palace in the middle of 
a slum is sure not to be happy to live there. Every time he moves out 
of his palace, he enters the slum where he sees general unrest and 
unhappy conditions. He would only wish to have men equally ad- 
vanced, living in happy environments, and enjoying better life. Others 
would also desire to have better fate for themselves. Since one is not 
going to be a happy man with unhappy people around, it is impossible 
for the Americans to draw a line around themselves and say: “We 
are going to live on this high level of existence in the middle of a world 
which is not very well off.” We can only live securely and happily if 
Pakistan lives securely and happily, if South Africa, India, Japan 
and all other nations have a higher degree of security and better living 
standards. Only if you are living in that kind of world, can you hope 
to be secure yourself. 


I, therefore, advance a reason of long-range self-interest. For, 
whatever we give to our people should be given to others without any 
obligation on the part of those who receive it. After al', Pakistan can 
grow and develop as an independent country, confident of its future, 
satisfied with its progress, if its people can feel that they are creating 
something powerful, strong, vital and dynamic. Then Pakistan is going 
to stand as a bulwark of stability among other nations. Similarly, if India, 
{ndonesia, Burma and countiies in South America create the feeling of 
moving forward, confident in their own future, we are going to stop 
worrying about Communism. 


Sometimes people do not agree with this view. I wish they would. 
If you succeed in creating something here in Pakistan — dynamic 
and worthwhile — you will have proved that democracy and 
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freedom can really work. It is not just an ideal, but it is a firm, 
workable method of moving forward. We believe that the democratic 
way is more enduring, masterly and efficient than totalitarianism. I was a 
member of the American War Production Board. We fought the war 
as any nation could. We left the people to do things themselves. 
We tried to share all knowledge of our war effort with our allies. 
Sometimes we used to imagine how efficient the Germans must 
be. They were a totalitarian country and all that they had to do was to 
give orders. But we were far more efficient than they. We have 
great faith in democracy and so if a country demonstrates the 
truth of that in which we place great faith, it need not worry about 
being grateful to America. In fact America will be grateful to it. But 
we cannot make a nation successful unless it is ready to do its job, regard- 
less of what we do. If a nation sits back and says: ‘Uncle Sam will 
solve our problems for us, it is makinga great mistake, because we can 
only help if one is prepared to help oneself, by facing one’s own basic 
problems. 


The pace of progress in an under-developed country is bound to be 
affected sometimes by hard and difficult decisions, which, for instance, 
involve things like land tenure, distribution of land and other reforms. 
I believe very firmly and deeply that without a good distribution of land 
you cannot build a great dynamic economy. That has been 
demonstrated in many parts of the world e.g., Japan and South America, 
where people can live in rest, with better outlook on life. It should be 
seen that land is not in the hands of a few, that the tenants are not unduly 
put to hardship and that they are given opportunities to create something 
of their own. 


It is very wrong for America to look around the world trying to find 
out where most Communists are and then go rushing with firearms 
to convert the situation. Communism sweeps a country where the 
conditions of the people are appalling ; it is a reflection of frustration on 
the part of common people. The way to combat it is to build a society 
which is contented. You have to start from the bottom upwards, from 
people working in the fields, working in the factories and create something 
dynamic, good and lasting. No country can become prosperous, unless 
the people at the bottom of the social structure are enabled to enjoy 
better standards of life. Otherwise the whole structure will collapse. In 
the crash of 1929 we tried to rebuild our country from the top downwards. 
That was the wrong thing. If you make the rich richer, the poor will 
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have little, and that will not work, The economic structure of a people 
cannot be improved, unless the common man’s standard is faised, 
unless he is the first to enjoy better amenities of life. It is the people 
alone who can build a better, healthy and prosperous society. We have 
discovered in our country that we should always start from the 
bottom and not at the top and provide, for instance, things like houses 
first for the lower rung of the people. That is the secret of prosperity. 


Pakistan has great and many problems. But if it persists, as I hope 
it will, in facing difficult decisions which lie ahead of it, steadfastly, fairly 
and squarely, it can join in partnership with other countries in building 
a free, dynamic and positive world, behind the shield of atom bomb, 
which we do not think we shall have to use. 


If we work together along the same lines, then if we are attacked, 
we shall be able to defeat the most formidable foe. We have come 
to a paramount chapter in the history of mankind that calls for all 
good people to remember that the human individual is the most impor- 
tant thing on earth. The next important thing is working together, 
using and taking advantage of modern science. We can create a 
better life for individuals, by giving them opportunities for prosperity, 
stability and peace. 


GERMANY IN EUROPE TODAY ' 
Klaus Mehnert 


Germany is divided today between East and West. Our neighbour 
to the East is the Soviet bloc, under the cccupation of which 18 
million Germans live. But though Germany is divided geographically, 
the German people living on the two sides of the demarcation line are 
not divided in spirit. The events of 1953 have shown this, particularly 
the attitude of the Germans in the Soviet-occupied zone during the 
elections. Only 2.4 per cent of the population voted. Communists also 
cast approximately the same percentage of votes. 


But this attitude towards Communism should not be confused with 
the attitude of the Germans towards the Russian people. In Germany 
there is generally a great sympathy for the Russians as a nation, for their 
culture and for their great literature. I have had conversations with 
many Germans who have spent years of hard labour as prisoners of 





1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute, on 16 December, 1954, 
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war. They have returned with very clear and determined attitude as far 
as the regime is Concerned; but they show much sympathy towards the 
Russians as a whole. 


Now, what is the attitude of the Germans towards Western Europe? 
Germany is in a two-fold position with regard to it. There is diversity 
between Germany and other Western countries and there is also a com- 
munity of interest. The diversity is quite obvious. At first, the attitude of 
the Germans towards the West, at the end of the War, was quite reserved. 
Germany was defeated and divided. Parts of Germany were torn away 
and cccupied by Four powers. It could not then be said that the occu- 
pation of Western Germany by the Western powers or their attitude 
was in any way forced upon them by the Soviets. They were carrying 
out decisions that had been taken unanimously at the Yalta and Potsdam 
Conferences. 


Another contrast between Germany and the Western Powers, 
that particularly struck me during my travels in Asia and North 
Africa, was that Germany, for about fourteen years, had no colonies 
and no hand in the colonial affairs of the world. We did not give up 
these colonies voluntarily ; they were taken away from us after World 
War I. But most of us have considered this a blessing, because it 
has freed us from the colonial entanglements which face our western 
neighbours. Of course Great Britain, has put her relations with the 
colonial empire on a new footing. That has come about only very 
recently. To some extent it is also true of Holland and Belgium and the 
large colonial empire of Congo. In fact, we look rather with scepticism, 
and, in the case of the French hold on Indo-China, with considerable 
antipathy, to the colonial policy of the Western powers and we are glad 
that we are, in no way, linked with it. 


While in this respect the interests of Germany are different from 
those of the West, there are some common interests too. In the first 
place, the Germans are historically and culturally very closely linked 
with the western neighbours. Secondly, just as they feel, we live 
at a dangerous edge of the world. We are very close to the dreadful 
dividing line which separates the great power blocs of today. We feel 
we have a community of interest with our neighbours to the West in 
that respect too. We have very close economic ties, for the bulk of our 
trade is carried on with them and it is a very profitable for both sides. 


We in Western Germany, decided that we should strive to cement 
our interests rather than keep aloof from the countries west of us. The 
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reasons afe quite obvious. The attitude in Germany towards the regime 
east of us is such that a community of interest with our eastern 
neighbours is out of question. The possibility to remain aloof in the 
world, as it is now, is also out of question. What obviously remains is 
the stressing of common ties with the western neighbours. That is just 
one of the reasons for the decision taken by Chancellor Adenauer and 
approved by an overwhelming majority of people in the elections, held 
in September, 1953. There is a second reason why this attitude was 
taken. This election campaign was very largely fought on the issue of 
foreign policy. The questions that were put primarily before the people 
by candidates who spoke to them were 90 per cent foreign and political 
questions, such as: “Whether or not Germany should align herself with 
the West, and if so, to what extent?” The decision of September 6, 1953, 
was not so much the outcome of domestic problems ; it mainly refcrred 
to the foreign policy of the Government. 


The second reason for this policy is that the strongest political idea 
that existed in Europe, particularly in Germany, after World War II 
was a desire for unification of the whole of Europe, or at least of as 
large a part of it as possible. The slogan of integration became 
really the ideal of many people. After two world wars and after their 
catastrophic effects there was a strong desire to prevent the repitition 
of such things and to create a situation in which the Germans and the 
French would not kill or destroy each other. At the end of World 
War II, in particular the people felt that unification was something they 
should strive for. This desire very much influenced the decision of 
Germany, to turn clearly towards the West and to adopt a foreign 
policy that would lead not only to closer ties with it but complete inte- 
gration of the whole of Western Europe. 


At the time this decision was made one might have asked: “‘What 
are the chances for the Germans to get into this family of the Western 
European countries after they had fought a life-and-death struggle?” 
German armies occupied a large part of Western Europe. The Western 
European aeroplanes had destroyed many German towns. That situation 
was not too favourable for unification or integration. Yet there was 
in all countries the realisation th.t it was the task of the day. Then 
came the Korean War in June 1950. It created a suddenly strong feel- 
ing of alarm among Germany’s western neighbours. They felt that what 
had happened in Korea might happen any day in Europe. Korea was 
divided by a temporary line between the two power-blocs. Germany 
also had been torn into parts, some of which were behind the iron 
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curtain. So it was not surprising that alarm should have been felt in 
Germany and Europe. That was the moment when the feeling towards 
unification became extremely strong and positive action was demanded. 


At this stage, old Churchill got up in the European Assembly in 
the first meeting after the outbreak of the Korean War and said, to quote 
verbatim, “In this situation let bygones be bygones. We must unite. 
We must create in Western Europe a force strong enough to make any 
attack risky. And we can do that only if the Gcrmans also unite 
with us”. Thus the drive towards European unification received momen- 
tum under the slogan of military unification and defence. We would 
have preferred if the Western powers had made a start in the field 
of economics — the Schuman Plan and the coal and steel pool—and 
followed it up with the united parliament of the European nations 
or at least of the countries willing to send their delegates. Eventually 
we Could have come to create a common defence and a common army. 
But, as it happens very often in history, things do not come just the way 
one would envisage them. They happen the other way round. 


From the summer of 1950 to the spring of 1952 negotiations were 
carricd on for this extremely difficult job of unifying six nations, namely, 
Germany, France, Italy, Holland, Belgium and Luxemburg and to 
find the political and military forums under which it would be possible 
to bring about this one unit of Western Europe. 


In the spring of 1952 treaties were signed by the six Foreign Ministers. 
Then they went into their process of ratification. All countries ratified 
them, with one exception. That was France. Since they. could not 
come into force until ratified by all so all interest now concentrated on 
the decision of France. 


What were the feelings of the people in France on this issue ? 1 
found in my travels, and it was also confirmed by a ‘gallop poll’, that a 
big majority of the French was in favour of integration on the basis of 
the treaties signed in 1952. But later on the situation became different 
and the position was 50:50. A group of 50 or 70 members of the 
French Parliament was undecided but we felt that a strong French 
Government might be able to swing the support in favour of the 
treaties. The people were on the look out for a strong French Govern- 
ment. During 1953 the Government had changed hands many times 
and it seemed very unlikely that a weak French Government would 
bring up the question of ratification. It was feared that it might tumble 
or fall on this question. So when a strong Government appeared on 
the horizon, under M. Mendes France, the question arose to which side 
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would he throw his weight. M. Mendes France has indeed been the 
strongest of the Premiers in France, since the end of the Second World 
War. He brought the question to a head and asked the Parliament to 
decide one way or the other. But he did not use his full influence, 
which at one time was at its peak. At that time he had peacees tablished 
in Indo-China and was a very popular manin France. So he could have 
carried the people with him, but he did not say clearly “I am for the 
treaties”. Theresult was that the French Parliament on August 30 voted 
against the ratification of the treaties. It was a definite decision and 
something new had to be found. At first, the situation looked rather 
chaotic. It caught the people unprepared and one did not know what 
could be the substitute for it. 


In a surprisingly short time, however, i.e., in the course of September 
and October, a substitute was found. A new treaty system was established 
known as the Paris Treaties. It was signed by the Foreign Ministers 
and, this time, the British put their signature, too, so that the number of 
signatories now rose from six to seven. Yet the French Parliament 
voted agaiast it as was done in August. There were two reasons for it. 
In the first place, there was a feeling in the Parliament that it ‘should 
not do anything that may eventually lead to the rearmament of Germany. 
The French did not probably realise that this could not be stopped, that 
keeping a power in vacuum, in the centre of Europe, was not possible, 
and that the French and British troops could not keep looking after 
the defence of Germany. The French, however, did not like to vote 
in favour of a German Army. 


The second reason was that the objective of European integration 
was never particularly supported by France’s most important ally, Great 
Britain, since 1950. . She thought of a coalition, but not an integration 
leading to one parliament and one government. It is probably a very 
old British tradition to prefer a lar'ge number of smaller powers on the 
European continent rathe: than one large bloc, such as the one created 
forcibly by Napolean or Hitler or even brought about by agreement, as 
in 1950. 


It is understandable that England should have this traditional attitude 
against any scheme of complete integration. The British made it very 
clear from the start that if such an integration took place, they would 
neither hinder it nor participate in it. This contributed to the hesitancy 
of the French, just as subsequently it guided the French decision in favour 
of the Paris Treaties. But this time the British are in it. They have 
joined the French, the Germans and others in the system envisaged ‘by 
the Paris Treaties. 
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What is the difference between the Paris Treaties and the Treaty of 
1952 ? It is mainly that the 1952 Treaty provided a very high degree of 
integration both in the political and the military sphere, with one unified 
European Army having French, German and other units. The new Paris 
Treaties do not provide for such a comple’e integration. It is more of 
a strong Coalition, with connecting links stronger than in the tradi- 
tional old fashion. 


My personal attitude was one of opposition to the Paris Treaties. I 
would have preferred the same degree of integration as was envisaged 
by the Treaty of 1952. Otherwise, I am not for raising any German 
divisions. That is a view shared by only a small minority. The 
Government felt that in this situation when one treaty had been wrecked 
by the French, and wrecked twice, it would be wiser for the Germans, 
instead of staying back and forcing a decision in favour of complete 
unification, to accept whatever unification the Paris Treaties offered. This 
was the decision taken by Chancellor Adenauer. Though there has been 
no election on this particular issue, the majority, I think, is with the 
Chancellor. That is indicated by the local elections held recently in the 
various Counties of Western Germany. They did not record the peoples’ 
opposition to the decision of the Chancellor. Of course, they were 
fought on local issues, but the parties supporting the Chancellor won the 
majority vote. The only exception was Berlin, where the Sccial-Democrats 
won by one seat in the City Council. On the whole, however, one can 
say that this decision of the Chancellor was approved by the people. We 
expect that the Parliament of Germany will ratify the Paris Treaties, and 
that Mendes France this time will throw his whole weight in its favour. 
Fortunately, the Paris Treaties can be developed ultimately into fuller 
integration, but that is a long way off and many people would have 
preferred a straight recommendation or provision for unification, as it 
was provided in the 1952 Treaty. 


As for our relations with the United States, though she does not 
belong to Europe, but in spite of the Altantic separating her from us, 
she is closely linked with European affairs. It sounds rather paradoxical 
that apart from the Germans, no Government, has been so eager to 
bring about European unification as that of the United S:ates. Chancel- 
lor Adenauer once told Secretary Dulles that at present the Americans 
were the best Europeans. They are very much interested in bringing 
700: million people together. Once this unification is accomplished 
the Europeans would have a considerabie weight of their own and a 
large internal market similar to that of-the United States. They might 
even become serious rivals of the United States in the field of world 
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trade. America’s attitude could easily have been like that of the British— 
keeping Europeans apart, quarelling among themselves. Anyway, we 
do not know how long the Americans are going to- stick to an av- 
parently paradoxical policy. But as long as they do, advantage should 
be taken of it, particularly for unification. 


Now the question is what would possibly happen if the degree of 
unification is not what we hope for or what is provided for in the 
Paris Treaties ? Naturally, we could not feel happy about this meagre 
type of unification, because it only affects a small part of Western 
Europe. We must think about what could be done about the relations 
between Europe and the rest of the world. 


The first step is the ratification of the Treaties and the setting in 
motion of the Paris Treaties machinery. This should te followed by 
negotiations with the Soviet Union and her orbit in the Eastern Europe. 
The Soviets, who naturally do not like the idea of European unification, 
have reasons similar to the British. But Britain is neither against it, 
nor for it. The Russians have made it very plain that. they were 
against it, because to them it is much more pleasant if the neighbours 
are split into many smaller and quarelling groups and do not form a 
large unit. They have tried hard to influence opinion in the Western 
European countries. One may open the Soviet papers and find long 
articles and editorials exhorting the French indirectly ard sometimes 
quite directly, not to ratify the 1952 Treaty. Before the ratification of the 
Paris Treaties, the Soviet Union declared that she would not negoti:te on 
this issue once the Treaties have been ratified. It will be recalled that 
there was an invitation for negotiations by the 29th November, but she 
did not accept it. It was suggested by Mendes France to the Soviet 
Union that after the ratification the West would be very glad to enter 
into negotiations. He urged that the unification of Europe by gradual 
degrees, at least, should not be postponed. 


No matter what the Soviets now say, they can afford to say in the 
long run : “We do not negotiate because you have ratified Treaties that 
we do not like”. But I think eventually there will be negotiations re- 
volving round the same problems, one of which is the German unifi- 
Cation. 


We realise that German unification is a very difficult issue and it is 
not easy to predict when it will be accomplished. We also know that all 
our western neighbours are not in favour of German unification. Perhaps 
the majority of the French are quite happy that they have only 50 and 
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not 70 million people east of them. They will not be the champions of 
German unification. But though there are many difficulties in. the way, 
the unification of Germany is close to our hearts; it is something that 
most people in the world consider a necessity. 


I have been asked by all sort of people, while I travelled through 
Asia, about German unification. I was asked even by those who may 
not have heard much of Germany in their life. Still if they know any- 
thing of Germany, they know that it is divided, that it should not be so 
and that it must be a source of friction in the world. It would be better 
for the peace of the world if unification of Germany could be brought 
about. We feel that in this desire for unification we can count on the 
understanding and sympathy of large parts of the world. I am happy 
to say that I find this desire in Pakistan too. And eventually unifica- 
tion of Germany will be brought about. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: Was the policy of German reparations to Israel, desp:te 
strong protests by the Middle Eastern countries, dictated by Amer:can 
pressure or was it the outcome of some affection for the Jews? 


Klaus Mehnert: It was neither Amer‘can pressure nor affection. We 
felt sorry the way Hitler had treated the Jews. Many of them were 
exterminated in the gas chambers. The majority of thc Germans, therefore, 
felt that something must be done to atone for it. As a gesture of goodwill, 
it was decided to give money, machinery and other goods to the Israel, 
which has no direct connection with the people who were exterminated 
except that it is the state of Jews. I would have preferred if some amount 
of money could have been given in some other way. If the German 
Government had realised that the assistance of Germany to the Israel 
would annoy the muslim world, perhaps they would not have done it. 
This decision was made at a time when we had no foreign office, no 
ambassadors, ministers or consuls abroad, who could have told the 
German Government of the danger such a course would involve. Later 
on people in Bonn realized what they had done and felt that some 
other way could have been found for giving money to charitable Jewish 
institutions, which would not have antagonised the Arab world. Though 
it was no master stroke of diplomacy, it is something that we who have 
survived the Hitler era, had to do. 





Question: Is it a fact that many Germans still worship Hitler as their 
greatest national leader ? 
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Klaus Mehnert: 1) do not know of any one: who stall considers: him 
as his idol. That may have been in the beginning, but. very few. think 
inithose terms. now. If you look at the results.of-the elections in Germany, 
you will find there is not the slightest.indication efi any. movement. in. this 
direction. 


Question: Is it a fact that the younger generation of Germany is 
against the Treaties that are going to be ratified, for they want first 
unification and then ratification ? Is that the reason why the Defence 
Minister of Germany was man-handled by the younger people, who 
asked him not to accede to the scheme ? 


Klaus Mehnert: 1 do not know whether the. younger generation 
especially is against the Defence Minister. In Germany there is no 
enthusiasm: for taking up arms and) putting on uniforms. No ene is 
just waiting for the moment when an.army would be:restored. Germany 
is working full blast and people do not wish to get into uniforms. In 
fact, a great deal of persuasion will be required to make them realise 
that this is a necessity. Quite a few will say that the question of 
unification is linked with it. 


Question: Is it that they do not accept this. Agreement because they 
do not want to fight against their brothers to the East, and so they want 
unification of Germany first and‘then a treaty with the Western Powers ? 


Klaus Mehnert: True. 1 think that is the feeling of the majority 
of the people. They say : “Let-us do one thing that we can do—uni- 
fication first. We also want integration of Europe.” 


Question: Is the drive towards unification in Western Europe, outside. 


Germany, motivated by- fear and is it that France stands-for an integrated 
Eufope just to make possible the control of German army. ?' 


Klaus Mehnert: The desire towards European unification is partly 
the result of the lurking. fear of the Soviet Union. We want unification 
mainly because we want to do away. with old rivalries, between the 
Germans and the. French. Those. who are in favour of integration only 
because. of fear, should realise that. removal. of fear would remove the 
desire for integration too. 


Question: What is the pace of economic progress of Germany; at 
present? 


Klaus Mehnert: We have full employment. We have had to rebuild 
our destroyed cities. and: we have.been. building thousandsiof. apartments 
every year, which has kept a huge force of German.labour:eccapied:. We 
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had ‘to rebuild our ‘factories, ‘too. ‘We ‘have done ‘that and have consi- 
derably increased ‘the wealth of the nation. All this:was possible with- 
out anybody producing any-guns or grenades. In fact, it is suspected 
that some of our neighbours, especially the British, want us to:produce 
war material rather than consumer-goods so that we may not Compete 
with them in the world mafket. As far as we are concerned, we are 
quite happy ‘not 'to produce any war material and to continue producing 
things which we can sell. 


UNITED NATIONS CHARTER REVIEW! 
‘Lawrence S. Finkelstein 


Formally, the question of reviewing the United Nations Charter 
arises at-this time because of Paragraph 3. of Article 10% of the Charter. 
This clause -provides that, if a general conference for the purpose of 
reviewing the Charter has not previously been held, the General. Assembly 
shall have the ques.ion on its agenda during its tenth annual session. 
That session, of course, will be the one which comes off in September 
1955. 


Since the clause does not require that a review conference ‘be held 
after ten-years, but merely that'the item should be put.on the agenda of the 
General Assembly, the question might be no more ‘than a ‘formal .one.at 
this time, were it not for the real pressures which exist and which make it 
likely ‘that the issue will at least receive serious ‘consideration in ‘the 
General Assembly, in 1955. 


What are these pressures ? The first of them, which is perhaps most 
significant in the United States, is the urge to revamp the United Nations 
to bring it into conformity with circumstances which differ vastly from 
those which existed when the Charter was drafted in 1945. The point 
is obvious and does not need to be dwelt on at length here. The 
prevailing mood of 1945 was a mood of optimism. The Charter was 
written in the hopeful expectation that the great powers would be able 
to carry forward into the postwar era the wartime unity which made 
possible defeat of the Axis. A further optimistic expectation was ‘that 
the main security problem in the postwar world would be policing ‘the 


‘defeated Axis powers and that, once the peace treaties with the defeated 


nations had been ‘completed outside ‘the United ‘Nations framework, ‘the 
United Nations would have :the function of keeping the peace in a world 
which was essentially an ordered and regulated one. 


1 Address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on November 7, 1954. 
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That these optimistic expectations missed the mark is evident from 
the hostility which exists among the great powers today, from the fact that 
the planned peace treaties have not been consummated, and that, in 
large segments of the globe, the main reliance for security is not the 
United Nations, but rather national strength marshalled through a 
variety of bilateral and regional security arrangements, such as NATO, 
SEATO and the Soviet treaty network. In the brief period following 
1945, the advent of new and even more destructive weapons (about 
which few of the participants at San Francisco were aware) has both 
heightened tensions and enlarged the necessity for peace. 


Another significant change since the United Nations began has been 
the emergence of new nations. The Philip,ines, Indonesia, Burma, India, 
Pakistan and Israel which have attained independence since 1945 are 
United Nations members. Others — Libya, Jordan, Ceylon, Laos, Cam- 
bodia, S. Vietnam — are not yet in the organization. All are in Asia. 
Their existence as independent states alters perceptibly the balance and 
orientation of the world community. The United Nations Charter reflec- 
ted the European or Western character of most of its original members. 
The organization today operates in an environment which has changed 
considerably — Asian views and interests have assumed new importance 
in United Nations councils. 

In these circumstances, Secretary of State Dulles’ suggestion, in a 
speech which he delivered in August 1953, that a new look be taken at the 
United Nations to discover whether it might be modified to take account 
of the changes since 1945, reflected a widely held aspiration to strengthen 
the main instrumentality for peace so as to meet better the challenges 
before it. 

Another argument advanced in favour of reviewing the Charter is 
the belief that the great powers gave a commitment at San Francisco to 
those participants in the Conference which were dissatisfied with various 
aspects of the Charter, mainly the veto provision.! A number of 
states signed the Charter under pressure akin to duress ; the great powers 
made it clear that without the veto there could be no United Nations. In 
these circumstances, countries which opposed it had no choice but to 
accede. Article 109, Paragraph 3, was included in the Charter mainly 
as a sop for them. 


Besides this, there are many lesser issues which have been 
referred to as “‘punctuation” question.2 Some provisions of the Charter 








1 Address by David W. Wainhouse, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for United 
Nations Affairs, April 15, 1954, U.S. Deptt. of State Bulletin, April 26, 1954, p. 642 

2 By Ernest A. Gross in his article ‘Revising The Charter : Is it Possible? Is it 
Wise? Foreign Affairs. January, 1954. 
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have become inoperative ; others have raised questions of interpretation 
or clarity ; some may no longer be necessary. A review conference is 
sometimes urged on the grounds that it provides an opportunity to improve 
what is admittedly in many respects an imperfect instrument. 


Finally, there is the urge to use the review conference as an 
opportunity to move toward world federal government. The organized 
“federalist” movement in many countries has been urging that the 
opportunity of Charter review be seized to bring about far-reaching changes 
to endow the organization with increased and autonomous powers in 
limited areas of international concern. 


In order to answer adequately the question, ‘Should there be a 
review conference ?’’ one should first ask and answer the following pre- 
liminary questions : 


(a) Has the history of the organization in fact demonstrated that 
there are changes which must or should be made in it to permit it to operate 
effectively in the present day conditions ? 


(b) If such changes are necessary or desirable, can they be accom- 
plished by review or revision of the Charter ? 


(c) Are there other desirable purposes to be achieved by holding a 
review conference, if basic changes are not necessary or cannot be accom- 
plished ? 


(d) Are there any disadvantages to holding a review conference ? 
If so, do they outweigh the possible gains to be derived ? 


In answering these questions, two preliminary observations should 
be made. 


The United Nations Charter has proved itself in practice to be a 
remarkably flexible and adaptable institution. Substantial changes 
have been made in it without resort to constitutional amendment. For 
example, there is the whole apparatus for expressing United Nations 
interest in non-self-governing territories, not covered by the trusteeship 
provisions of the Charter. The convention by which abstentions by 
the great powers on votes in the Security Council do not count as vetoes, 
despite the clear language of the Charter to the contrary, is another 
example of extra-constitutional change with far-reaching implications. 


A third obvious example of such change is the Uniting for Peace 
Resolution, by which a shift of power has in fact been accomplished 
from the Security Council to the General Assembly (thereby, incidentally, 
accomplishing one of the purposes of many of the opponents of the veto 
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at San Francisco), without benefit of the‘legal-amendment’procedure. The 
United ‘Nations was-even able, despite the clear intention ‘to the contrary, 
at the outset, to-resolve one of the problems of the peace with the Axis, 
namely the disposition of ‘the Itdlian colonies tn Africa. The Security 
Council action in the Korea.case by recommendation rather than decision 
is another example of extra-constitutional development. 


Many more examples could be cited of the extraordinary vigour of the 
United ‘Nations as an instrument susceptible of adaptation and modifi- 
cation. It should be pointed out, however, that this kind of change 
is congenial to people who are bred in the Anglo-Saxon common law 
tradition but may be unacceptable ‘to those who :prefer to bring about 
constitutional change by more formal means. 


Secondly, despite the United Nations’ inability to resolve the out- 
standing postwar issues, the record of the organization in the peace and 
security area is by no means a negligible one. The United ‘Nations has 
the acknowledged paternity of at ‘least three new states, Israél, Libya and 
Indonesia. It has been instrumental in ending hostilities in Palestine, 
Indonesia and Kashmir. ‘It was ‘the medium through which :the Soviet 
Union was persuaded against its will to withdraw from Iran in 1946, 
Debate in the United Nations precipitated British and French withdrawal 
of their troops from Syria and ‘Lebanon in the same year. The United 
Nations provided the setting for the Jessup-Malik talks which led to 
the:lifting.of Berlin blookade. ‘Last, but by no-means:the least, the United 
Nations provided the means for ‘halting aggression ‘in Korea, for limiting 
the hostilities to a local war, and for bringing about their cessation. 


In other respects the record of United Nations achievement is too 
extensive and too well ‘known ‘to ‘be repeated here. Let it just be said 
that, among ‘many other things, ‘the ‘United Nations has instituted a 
tematkable new experiment ‘in supervising colonial administration in ‘the 
‘United ‘Nations ‘trusteeship system, has undertaken the responsibility 
ifor guiding Ttalian Somaliland to independence in ‘ten years, has instituted 
an internationdl programme of technical assistance through the United 
Nations Expanded Technical Assistance Programme, and ‘has brought 
about an unprecedented internationat Declaration of Human Rights which 
has extensive practical implications for the policies which governments 
actually follow. Nor :should it ‘be ‘forgotten that the United Nations 
has created at New York and in various outposts around the world an 
international secretariat, which, whatever faults it may ‘have, is ‘by and 
large:an effective arm of the organized international community. 
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Nevertheless, few would deny. that nine years of: experience have 
exposed shortcomings in the operation of the Charter and of the United: 
Nations, at least measured by the expectations of the founders. This 
article will permit mention of only a few of the most apparent of these 
shortcomings. 


One: aspect of United Nations operations, which: has evoked most 
frequent. criticism and: the most: far-reaching suggestions for change, is 
the role of the veto:in the organization. For utmost clarity, the question 
should be broken down into its several parts, namely, the veto’s application 
to United Nations enforcement action, to:the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national’ disputes, to the admission: of new members into the United’ 
Nations and’ to:the appointment of the Secretary-General. 


With respect to the first of these questions, it is as. clear as any question 
of this kind ever can be that no change will be acceptable to the great 
pewers. Even the United’ States, which is known to be opposed to certain 
features of' the veto, has made it clear that it would not wish: to have any. 
change made which might result in United’ States armed forces being com- 
mitted’ without its’ consent.3 It seems apparent that the original’ 
assumption that the great’ powers which would have the greatest responsi- 
bility for maintaining peace should also have a special position in reaching 
decisions on Security Council’ action, remains a valid one. It should be 
noted in this connection that the various regional defence agencies provide 
effective military. and. political means for resisting aggression. should it 
occur, It seems, unlikely that the United. Nations, especially.in present 
circumstances, could match. these agencies. for efficiency, or for the. security 
which they. provide. 


A corollzry question, which is more likely to be raised, relates to 
possible strengthening of the General Assembly as an instrument to be 
used against aggression or to a supplementary, agreement, outside the 
formal Charter framework, to circumvent the veto and make. possible 
more. effective action by the Security Council. What. would be involved 
here would be an extension of the trend alreay evident in: the Uniting 
for Peace Resolution. The fundamental question which is raised by 
this: kind: of speculation: is. whether the United’ Nations sHould be: built 
up into a coalition. for mobilizing’ defence against communist aggression 
abthe-risk of driving the Soviet Union from the United Nations or whether 
the: United Nations: should be preserved: and strengtliened‘ as a bridge 





3 Speech by Searetary: Dulles. before: the: Sub-committee: of the Senate: Foreign: 
Relations Committee on the United Nations Charter, U.S. Deptt. of State Press Release 
i 19} January: 18, 1954; 
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between the East and the West, mainly for the purpose of conciliation 
and peaceful exchanges between them. 


This leads to the second question, whether anything can be done to 
strengthen the United Nations in its peaceful settlement aspects. A 
basic assumption is that the United Nations, even as it is today, remains 
the most valuable existing agency to bridge the chasm between the two 
camps. As evidence of this, one can cite the General Assembly’s role 
in the Korean settlement, particularly in the prisoners of war issue. The 
important role of the so-called “‘neutral”’ states as buffers and go-betweens 
was effectively demonstrated in that case. One might make a case for 
the principle that the application of the veto on peaceful settlement 
questions should be limited or removed. One might point out that the 
so-called “‘chain of events”’ theory by which application of the veto under 
Chapter VI of the Charter was justified on the grounds that any decision 
of the Security Council to intervene in a dispute might have the result of 
engaging the responsibility of the great powers to act has been disproved 
by intervening events. No such “chain of events” can any longer be 
said to exist. Furthermore, there is sufficient experience to prove that 
the veto does in some cases interfere with effective Security Council action 
to settle international problems. However, it seems unlikely that a pro- 
posal for such an amendment could actually come into effect over the 
veto which the Soviet Union, along with the other great powers, has on 
proposed amendments to the Charter. 


With respect to the admission of new members, a very strong case 
can be made for eliminating the veto. Fourteen of the 21 pending appli- 
cations for membership have been rejected by the application of the Soviet 
veto, despite the requisite majorities for admission in the Security Council 
and the General Assembly. The argument that the veto should apply 
on this question because of the special responsibility of the great powers 
does not appear to be a very substantial one. Removal of the veto would 
be a great step in the direction of more universal membership. It is at least 
possible, that, if there were no veto, membership issues would be decided 
not by strict east-west voting alignments but by a more flexible pattern, 
such as existed in the case of the Italian colonies or on many colonial issue. 


With respect to the appointment of the Secretary-General, there are 
two opposing points of view, each of which has considerable merit. On 
the one hand, there are those who point to the Soviet Union’s use of the 
veto on the re-appointment of Secretary-General Lie as a kind of pressure 
which the great powers may exert when the Secretary-General does not 
behave as they think he should. On the other hand, there are those who 
point to the necessity for great power confidence in the Secretary-General 
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as an argument for maintaining the veto. They point to the very, satis- 
factory experience of private negotiation, necessitated by: the existence of 
the veto, which led to the selection of the present incumbent. 


The question of representation in United Nations organs, particularly 
the Security Council, is another one on which proposals for change are 
frequently advanced. It is particularly urged that Asia is under- 
represented in the Security Council. A change to broaden the composition 
of the Security Council seems to be a particularly desirable one. This is 
one proposal for change which may even be practically possible to achieve. 


The area of United Nations responsibility concerning non-self- 
governing territories is also one in which proposals for change are almost 
certain to emerge should there be a conference with the purpose of amend- 
ing the Charter. There are pressures to increase the responsibilities of 
the colonial powers toward the United Nations with respect to those 
territories which fall under Chapter XI of the Charter. There are pressures 
to convert the Committee on Non-Self-Governing Territories into a 
permanent organ. There might well be pressures toward converting 
the United Nations responsibilities toward territories under Chapter XI 
into some approximation of its responsibilities toward the trust territories. 
With respect to the latter, there would almost certainly be pressures to 
establish obligatory time limits for the termination of trusteeship. There 
might be pressures to alter the relationship between the General Assembly, 
in which non-administering states are in a considerable majority, and the 
Trusteeship Council, in which the administering authorities and other 
states are in equal balance. Whatever may be the desirability of some or 
all of these changes, it is virtually certain that all of them would meet 
unyielding resistance from the responsible administering powers. It 
seems unlikely in the extreme that any such efforts could actually result 
in changes advancing over the arrangements on which agreement was 
possible in 1945 or which have come about by subsequent extra-con- 
stitutional change. 


There are other questions, of course, but they cannot be dealt with in 
this brief paper. From the few examples which we haye examined, it seems 
clear that there is little possibility of actually bringing about major changes 
in the Charter through the amendment process. The main changes which 
might ke proposed will affect most deeply and adyersely the interests of the 
particular powers which can apply the veto to proposed amendments. 
Moreover, although some of the changes may be highly desirable, it does 
not seem that any of them is essential to the continuing usefulness of the 
organization in the setting in which it must operate ; or is it clear that, 
in a world dominated by the clash of great power objectives and policies, 
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any change in the Charter, however far-reaching, could not actually achieve 
the desired objectives of greater peace and security unless it reflected a 
change which had already taken place in the political environment in 
which the United Nations perforce operates? 


Finally, it should not be forgotten that the special review conference 
is but one of the three available methods for undertaking to bring about 
such Charter changes as may seem fruitful. The General Assembly may 
at any time propose an amendment for ratification by the members. 
Moreover, Article 109, Paragraph 1 says that. conference for the purpose 
of reviewing the Charter may be called at any time by a two-thirds vote 
of the members of the General Assembly and of any seven members of 
the Security Council. The only difference between this provision and 
Article 109, Paragraph 3, is that the special conference after ten years 
requires only a majority, rather than a two-thirds vote in the General 
Assembly. 


If significant and desirable amendments are unlikely to be achieved 
as an immediate result of a review conference, it is possible that con- 
sideration of proposals might further their attainment at some future 
date ? Would the mobili ation of overwhelming opinion in support of 
this or that proposal wear down or break the resistance of the interested 
powers at some point in the future ? Obviously, one can do no more 
than speculate about this ; but it seems more likely that change of this 
order will come as a result of changes in the international political environ- 
ment than as a result of the mobilization of pressures which could stiffen 
resistance to change rather than weaken it. Then, one must ask, might 
not a review conference be useful if it did no more than expose to the 
glare of publicity those nations which, by their actions, subvert 
the expressed will of the great majority ? This kind of conference has 
been termed a “propaganda” conference.4 But it is by no means clear 
how large a majority could be obtained in support of a change, on the 
procedure for admitting new members for example, which was opposed 
by a great ~ower such as the Soviet Union. The “propaganda” might 
boomerang, nut counting the harm that might be done to the organization 
by deepening animosities in this way. 


Another possible use for a review conference might be as a means of 
exploring ways in which the United Nations as it exists under its present 
constitution might be better employed. Many such avenues for explora- 
tion seem to exist. On the membership question, for example, there 
has been a deadlock owing to the inability of the great powers to agree 





4 By Ernest A. Gross, cited above. 
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on solutions which lie within the existing legal and constitutional structure. 
The possibility for negotiation on this issue seems to exist and might be 
magnified in a setting which focussed attention on the best future use of the 
cases less important, questions which could fruitfully be discussed in a 
spirit of constructive cooperation; for example, issues of budgeting and 
coordination of economic and social activities among the specialized 
agencies might be a worthwhile subject to discuss. Procedures of the 
General Assembly and other organs certainly stand in need of streamlining 
and might benefit from discussion in a meeting of this kind. 


Another purpose, which it is sometimes suggested might be served by 
such a conference, is the straight-forward one of critically reviewing the 
United Nations record, without expecting to bring about changes as a 
result. It is certainly true that demands of day to day policy-making 
and the need to expound policies on any number of current and pressing 
issues make it most difficult for governments to appraise the United 
Nations as an institution in the context of their own national interests. 
If it appears that there is to be a review conference, governments will be 
forced to undertake the kind of long-range appraisal which more im- 
mediate pressures have made it very difficult for them to carry on until 
now. There might even be an inspirational quality to such a meeting 
which might have the useful effect of renewing public confidence in the 
United Nations as an institution. 


On the other hand, it should be recognized that a review conference 
can have serious disadvantages. For one thing, if the conference should 
be regarded as a vehicle for possible change in the Charter, it is well to 
recognize that, even if no changes result, an effort to change the status quo 
makes it impossible to revert to exactly the same state of affairs. The 
mere fact of trying to accomplish a change in itself always brings about a 
change, even if not the anticipated one. There are serious questions 
to be asked about the effect which efforts to change the Charter in a 
review conference might have on relations among the great powers and on 
public confidence in the United Nations among those citizens of various 
members who may be led to expect great improvement or extensive 
changes. Even if amendment is not the purpose, is there not the danger 
that rifts may appear among friendly nations as a result of searching 
discussion of the role of the United Nations and that animosities 
between the Soviet bloc and the Western world may be sharpened and 
hardened by consideration of the United Nations role in a divided 
world ? Is it not that the usefulness of the United Nations might be 
impaired rather than increased as a result of such discussion ? 
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This paper has endeavoured more to raise questions than to answer 
them. Thé uncertainties clearly outweigh the certainties in dealing 
with this area of public policy. Only one thing seems clear — that the 
question of review of the United Nations Charter will be considered 
in some form by the General Assembly, in September 1955. This fact 
ensures that government policies will have to be formed by that time, 
at least on the question, “‘Should there be a conference or not ?” It 
seems unlikely that decision on the holding of a conference can be reached, 
in the normal General Assembly procedure, without a fairly extended 
debate on some of the substantive issues which are raised. Even if the 
decision should be to hold no conference, it would seem that a useful 
purpose will have been served by the clarification of thinking which 
should result from having to face the issue in this form. Although 
the conclusions with which governments will emerge will unquestionably 
differ according to their conception of how national interests will best be 
served, ore may hope that all. will agree with Secretary Dulles’ parpose 
when he said that the United States Government would approach the 
review conference ‘“‘with an awareness of the desirability of perfecting 
the Charter, but also, with a'determination not to lose the good that is, in 
search for something better.” 


AROUND THE PROBLEM OF 
WESTERN NEW-GUINEA 
Justus M. van der Kroef 

(Continued from previous issue) 


A final aspect ‘of the Trian question that ‘needs to be considered is the 
relative cofitribution which each of the two disputant parties could make 
to the ‘development of the area, particularly by in terms of Western New 
Guinea's économic ‘resources. Tt may be noted at the outset that a con- 
sideration of this ‘question is regarded as irrelevant from the Indonesian 
point of view, which holds simply whether or not colonialism will prevail 
th a ‘region that is rightfully Indonesian territory. In terms of the Trustee- 
ship ‘provisions ‘of the United Nations Charter the question is pertinent 
however, although it does not admit of a ready answer, primarily because 
the ‘Netherlands has until recently been very ‘slow in recognizing ‘the value 
of Tritin ‘and ‘becatise one is more Or less in the dark as ‘to what steps the 
Indonesian government actually ‘would 'take in developing the territory 
once it had control over it. Let us first consider the matter from the 
Dutch vantage point. 
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The reader of the progress reports sent by the Dutch government to 
the United Nations concerning developments in West New Guinea— 
reports that are required under article 73e of the U.N. Charter—is struck 
by the marked contrast in the present official Dutch attitude toward the 
area compared to that of the pre-war period. Modest progress in 
agricultural colonization, mining, rural extension work, fishing and forest 
cultivation is especially noteworthy; efforts at community develop- 
ment, partially subs dised by the South Pacific Commission, are perhaps 
more controversial, since here the importance of the want creating process, 
accelerated by new cultural needs, must not be overlooked, so that 
“community development” implies in effect a directed cultural trans- 
formation through the agencies of Church and State, a precarious under- 
taking at best. Impressive on the other hand are the improvements in 
transportation, the tapid growth of the road and communications network 
(the 1950 report duly notes that “‘the greater part of the road network 
in New Guinea has come into existence in war tim2’’), the fact that the 
indigenous population has been stimulated in the cultivation of many 
new crops (e.g. corn, soybeans, peanuts, tobacco) and slowly appears to 
be making its ent:y into the world economy, also through the export of 
coprah, damar, nutmeg and forest p:oducts. 


The official consideration given at present to the education, the 
medical care and the social progress of the natives is certainly a welcome 
ciange from the pre-war period, when, in the words of the former Dutch 
Residence ‘Officer of the area, Van Echoud,!0 “only the desire for power 
and profit had brought 'New ‘Guinea within the boundaries of the Nether- 
lands realm and mere possession was regarded as sufficient as long as 
the opinion prevailed that no profits would be found ‘there... .'the 
Netherlands saw no task in New’Guinea.”’ 


In ‘the past few years a number of ‘book-length studies have appeared 
in the Netherlands concerning the economic problems:of New ‘Guinea and 
the possibilities -of further Dutch development there. Some of these, 
like the publication by Leslie-Miller, hold that a continuation of Dutch 
tule over Irian can only bring further impoverishment of the Netherlands 
(apart from the political difficulties encountered by a continuation of 
such tule) because Holland’s resources would only be overtaxed.11 





10 Jan van‘Eechoud, Vergeten Arade. Nieuw Guinea (Amsterdam, 1952, 2nd. ed.), 
p. 5. 

‘A YJ. 'W. ‘Leslie-Miller, Het Economische Aspect van'het Nieuw Guinea Probleem 
(The Hague,’n.d., 19527), 'p. 73, 
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Other studies, like the one by Stratenus!2, while by no means unaware 
of such impediments as the lack of communications, the limited fertility 
of the soil as compared to Javal3, the dangers of erosion due to the 
heavy rainfall, the high incidence of malaria and the lack of an adequate 
labour supply, hold that with proper planning a balanced budget and 
steady progress are possible. Both of the above named authors are 
concerned with the role which Holland in particular is to play in Irian 
development, particularly in terms of capital and manpower. According 
to Leslie-Miller the colonization of Dutchmen (Eurasians) in West New 
Guinea before the war was essentially a failure, but one must hasten to 
point out that this was to a large extent individual colonization without 
mechanization and proper rationalization of agrarian enterprise. As the 
editors of the influential Dutch journal Nieuw Guinea point out (vol. 13, 
1953, p. 223), “‘only by means of a well organized collective colonization 
with mechanical assistance can New Guinea be developed.” Thus far it 
cannot be said that this kind of colonization on a large scale is in evidence, 
though modest advances are undoubtedly to be noted in the past few years. 
Increased financial assistance from the Dutch government is also indi- 
cated, for as the editorial comment referred to above again states: 
“After the experience of Dutch enterpreneurs in Indonesia since the end 
of the war, one cannot expect that there will be many Dutch enterpre- 
neurs, who will be prepared to invest capital once again in Netherlands 
New Guinea”. 


In a report of a recent Dutch parliamentary mission to New Guinea, 
the Dutch government is severely taken to task for the snail’s pace of 
economic progress as reflected in the export figures of the area, which the 
mission compared unfavourably with the much more rapid advances made 
in Australian New Guinea.!4 There is another aspect of the Irianian situa- 
tion which the parliamentary report under-scored, and that is the lack of 
meaningful participation of Dutch civilians in New Guinea in the political 


affairs of the territory: ‘New Guinea is still being governed in colonial 








12 R. J. Strateaus, Een voorloping ondetzoek naar de economische vooruitzichten 
in Nederlands Nieuw Guinea (Amsterdam, 1952), For additional Dutch studies on 
frian see J. M. van der Kroef, ‘‘Western New Guinea: a bibliogtaphical note”, United 
Asia (forthcoming). 

_ 13 The poor quality of Irianian soil should not, however, be exaggerated. Accord- 
ing to expert opinion West New Guinea’s soil, while on the whole poorer than Java’s, 
is better than that of other Indonesian islands like Borneo. See Nieuw Guinea (The 
Hague), vol. 13 (1952), p. 14. 

14 See an excerpt of this report in Nieuw Guinea, vol. 14 (1954), p. 145. An 
exception must be made for oil production. In 1953 oil production amounted to 
270,000 tons; in 1954 nearly two and a half times that figure is expected. See W. C. 
Klein, ed., Nieuw Guinea. De ontwikkeling op economisch, sociaal en cultureel gebied 
in Nederlands en Australisch Nieuw Guinea (Ihe Hague, 1954), vol. 1, chap. 7. 
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autocratic fashion and the European population is treated as politically 
unqualified.”15_ The report also noted the tensions that appear. to exist 
between the Eurasian colonialists and the New Guinea government. 


These criticisms should give pause for legitimate concern by the Dutch 
New Guinea policy makers. At the same time they touch upon pro- 
blems over which the Dutch government has frequently very little control, 
e.g. the question of private capital investment. Still it cannot be gain- 
said that given the limited resources available, Dutch development efforts 
have often been remarkable; they need to be intensified, however, if Dutch 
judicial claims on the territory are going to be strengthened in public 
opinion. 


Comparatively speaking, Indonesia is at present the least well 
equipped to develop Irian. Her economic position, never strong after 
the Second World War, has reached the stage of a crisis. Government 
spending, far in excess of income, has led to a budget deficit of about 
3 billion Rupiah, while the government’s gold reserve and foreign ex- 
change credits have dangerously decreased in the past year and a half. 
The national treasury depends for the greater part of its earnings on 
export of petroleum and tin, as well as of a few standard agrarian pro- 
ducts like rubber, coffee, tobacco, coprah, and sugar. With the Korean 
truce and the sharply reduced purchases of the United States, Indonesian 
exports fell into a dangerous slump, which is only gradually being over- 
come. In the meantime the government’s licensing policy and control 
over foreign exchange earnings have resulted in the inability of larger, 
and foreign owned, industries to import necessary raw materials from 
abroad, required in the production process. As a result some of these 
larger industries were, or are, on the verge of closing down. Labour unrest 
and Communist inspired agitation, coupled with a greatly decreased out- 
put per worker, has the effect of frightening away the badly needed foreign 
capital interests. 


Since the war there has been on the whole a gradual impoverish- 
ment of the Indonesian masses. In a recently published study 
of Indonesian’s national income, sponsored by the government, the 
conclusion was reached, that in terms of per capita income, measured by 
the base year 1938 (the last normal pre-war year) the average Indonesian 
was about 15% worse off in 1952, while the cost of living has risen 30 
times between 1938 and 1952. At the same time political corruption 
is fostering racketeering, speculation, monopoly and smuggling, in which 





15 Nieuw Guinea, vol. 14 (1954), p. 176. 
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high government officials and even leading army officers, appear to be 
involved. 16 


Indonesia’s deteriorating economy has aroused intense concern in 
all layers of public and private life, despite reassuring words from Finance 
Minister Ong Eng Die. In the provisional parliament a motion has been 
introduced by Margono Djojohadikusomo demanding an inquiry into 
the policies of the Economic Affairs Ministry in general and of its policies 
regarding the granting of export licenses in particular. In the memo- 
randum accompanying the motion the officials responsible for the issue 
of licenses were charged with graft. The memorandum also pointed 
out that it was virtually impossible for a businessman either to obtain 
a license or even to see officials charged with handing them out without 
resorting to extensive bribery and “commissions” of as high as 200%. 
Members of the Dewan Ekonomi Indonesia Pusat (Greater Indonesia 
Economic Chamber), a highly influential, semi-official association of 
Indonesian businessmen, industrialists and import-export agents, early 
in October, 1954 expressed their great concern over the unsatisfactory 
economic developments of the past period, which in their opinion have 
been worsened by government policies. Efforts to counter these develop- 
ments have proved in vain, since they are branded as “undemocratic” 
and “unparliamentary”. 


As a result, some members of the Dewan declared, the business 
world has more or less been forced to engage in illegal activities. 
Not only the licensing policy (designed to foster the growth of a native 
entrepreneurial element), but also government policy in the allocation of 
foreign exchange earnings for the purchase of much needed imports 
for local industries have been raked over the coals, Important indus- 
tries, like the Procter and Gamble margarine plant and the Borsumij 
plants, are in serious difficulties because the government has been tardy 
in allotting the foreign exchange credits with which to import the 
necessary raw materials from abroad on which these plants depend.!7 


An analysis as to the potent’al capacities for the development of New 
Guinea of the two disputing nations, must at least for the time being, be 





16 See Nieuwsgier (Djakarta), September 8, 13, 17, 22, 1954; S. Daniel Neumark, 
“The national income of Indonesia”, Ekonomi dan Keuangan (Djakarta), vol. 7 (June, 
1954), no. 6, pp. 350, 388. 

Lt. Col. Warouw, was recently called to Djakarta, to account for his alleged parti- 
cipation in coprah smuggling in North Sulawesi (Celebes). According to some reports 
his involvement was dictated by the necessity of obtaining the necessary funds with 
which to maintain the Republic military establishment (Nieuwsgier, September 25, 
1954). Shortly after the investigation began Warouw was promoted as Colonel. 


17 Java Bode (Djakarta), September 25, 27, 1954; October 6, 8, 1954. 
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resolved in favour of the Netherlands. Whether this fact will or should 
be of influence in deciding the Irian dispute is another matter. In the 
meantime the bitterness on both sides mounts daily. During the dis- 
cussions in the Dutch Second Chamber (lower house of parliament) over 
the 1953-1954 New Guinea budgets many deputies forcefully rejected 
the notion of interference by outside parties in the Irian dispute. A 
certain aggressive recalcitrance was in evidence in the charnber. Mean- 
while in Indonesia, the acting head of the Irian Bureau, Sutomo, declared 
that his office was informed of the existence of organizations in several 
Indonesian cities, which have as their objective the murder of influential 
Netherlanders, if these do not press their government in the Hague for 
the speedy transfer of Irian to Indonesia. 18 


Somewhat earlier oil was added to the fire by the accusation of 
Officials of the Indonesian embassy in Washington on September 28, 
1954, that the Dutch ambassador in the United States, J. H. van Royen, 
had declared that his country would ignore any and all resolutions of 
the United Nations made in connection with West New Guinea. Both 
the Dutch and the Indonesian press have given the problem a lot of space 
in recent months and vociferous partisanism on both sides is generally 
rising in the newspapers. The Indonesian press in particular has become 
highly incensed over what it refers to as ‘Dutch obstructionist practices.” 
The latter for example include some of the theoretical and legal aspects 
of the Irian problem in the U.N. As the Dutch representative has 
pointed out, the Indonesia case is still on the U. N. Security Council’s 
Agenda, even though the Indonesian revolution ended with the Round 
Table Conference of 1949. 


Theoretically, therefore, the Security council is the proper organ 
to consider the present New Guinea problem, not the Assembly. It 
is not likely that this reasoning, however sound legally, will have 
much influence in U. N. circles. While both sides have disavowed 
the use of force in the settlement of the dispute, there is consider- 
able evidence of increasing military preparedness in both camps. The 
Dutch have begun with the rapid construction of a series of air fields in 
the North and Northwest of the island, and have increased their naval 
strength in Irianian waters. Indonesia has repeatedly protested against alleg- 
ed Dutch military preparations, but at the same time the training of special 
Indonesian commando units adept in the ways of amphibious warfare 
and seaborne invasion, have not tended to allay the apprehensions in 
Dutch quarters. In November, 1954 Dutch military officials revealed 








18 Nieuwsgier, October 4, 1954. 
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an attempted Indonesian landing on Irian’s south coast, an event denied 
by the Indonesians. Indonesia in turn has accused the Dutch of infiltrat- 
ing Eastern Indonesia, especially the is'aads of the Moluccas, where much 
of the Christian population is, or was, united by strong ties of loyalty 
with the Netherlands. 


Amid the tensions, accusations, and the welter of conflicting claims, 
the members of the United Nations must find still another solution to a 
problem that divides East and West. It is perhaps too much to hope 
that a definite and acceptable solution will be found. 


ALGERIA’S STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE! 
Hussein Ait Ahmad 


Algeria, occupying as it does the central part of North Africa, forms 
an uncontested national entity as is demonstrated by geographical, ethnical 
and historical facts. Bounded on the west by Morocco and on the east 
by Tunisia, Algeria has an area of 847,500 square miles. 


Today the population numbers 11 million including a foreign minority 
of 850,000. The latter consist of persons of French, Italian and Spanish 
origin. The annual rate of increase of the Algerian population is 2.5 per 
cent. There are some 500,000 Algerians living in France, the majority 
of whom has been forced to immigrate there on account of the desperate 
economic conditions prevailing in Algeria itself. By race, religion, 
culture and history the Algerians are very closely linked with the peoples of 
Morocco, Tunisia and .Libya and form a part of the Arab world. The 
original inhabitants of Algeria were Berbers who have lived in North 
Africa since pre-historic times and even today there are vestiges of Berber 
customs, dialects and folk-lore to be found throughout the country. 
Throughout the course of history the northern part of Algeria was invaded 
by Phoenicians, Romans, Vandals and Byzantines. All these incursions 
were fiercely resisted and none left any permanent imprint on the popula- 
tion. Then the 7th century Arabs swept across North Africa from 
the East. This was the most important event in the history of Algeria 
and of all North Africa for after an initial period of resistance, the Berbers 
became assimilated with the Arabs and adopted Arabic culture and the 
Muslim religion as their own. 


The present economy of the country is essentially an agricultural one: 
3 million hectares are under cereals and 400,000 under vines. All Medi- 
terranean fruit and vegetable crops thrive in Algeria and there is extensive 
cultivation of olives. The important vegetable product, alfa grass, yields 





1 Address delivered at a mecting of the Institute on March 10 1955, 
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an export of over 2 million quintals. Stock-breeding occupies an 
important place in the country’s economy. One million sheep are ex- 
ported annually. Algeria reveals the typical characteristics of the French 
colonial economy. Industrialization, however, could be rapid as iron, zinc, 
manganese, phosphates, coal and petroleum are to be found in the 
country. 


For many centuries Algeria has shared the chequered history of North 
Africa. At the beginning of the 19th century, it was nominally a part 
of the Ottoman Empire but in fact existed as an independent state 
enjoying diplomatic relations with many countries including France and 
the United States. The country’s climate, resources and proximity to 
Europe had however, caught the attention of France and on June 14, 
1830 French troops landed in Algeria and waged a ruthless campaign 
which ended in the entire annexation of the country by France. The 
systematic campaign of military conquest continued until 1910 on the 
Sahara borders and was met with the heroic resistance of the Algerian 
people under the leadership of men and women such as Abdel Kader, 
Mokrani, Bouamama and Lalla Fatma. The armed resistance under 
Abdel Kader (1832-1847) was followed by the period of national insurrec- 
tion notably in the Kabylie (1850-1871) and in the South Oran (1901). 


The national resistance has been continued by the Algerian national 
movement, which is deeply rooted in the masses. In recent times the 
struggle has been resisted by bloody and continuous repression. In 
1945, about 45,000 Algerians were killed by the French troops in the 
Constantine region; in 1947 the French carried out punitive expeditions 
in the Kabylie; in 1949 in Sidi Aly Bounaband, in 1952 in the Aures. 
Algerians were shot down in Deschmya and Champlain in 1948; at 
Orleansville and Philippeville in 1952 and in France itself during the 
Algerian demonstrations of 1952-53. 


The organised political national movement began in 1925 with the 
creation of the North African Star, an association demanding the indepen- 
dence of Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco. This organisation was dissolved 
by France and was replaced by the Algerian People’s Party in 1937. This 
party was also dissolved by the French in 1939, but it carried on the 
Algerian people’s resistance until 1947. In that year the M.T.L.D. 
(Movement for the Triumph of Democratic Liberties) a legal branch of 
the Algerian People’s Party was created and rapidly grew in strength and 
influence throughout the country. This, too, was dissolved by the French 
Government a few days after the events of November 1, 1954. 
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The Algerian national movement has been constantly submitted to 
the most brutal type of police and political repression. Tens of thousands 
of Algerians have passed through prisons or been put on trial and con- 
demned, particularly in the years 1937, 1938, 1945 and 1950. Only by the 
formation of a disciplined national organisation have the Algerians been 
able to withstand these repressions. Gradually the movement has adapted 
its action to the conditions created by French imperialism. 


The events which since November 1, 1954 have created a state of 
insecurity throughout Algeria, are a spontaneous explosion of Algerian 
indignation at the colonial rule which seeks to prevent any political 
movement and employs brute force as an instrument of exploitation and 
oppression. 


These events led to the creation of an “‘Army of National Liberation” 
and a “Front of National Liberation”. Today these two national move- 
ments are leading the resistance against the French rule. They are inde- 
pendent of the old political parties and are mainly composed of the workers 
of the MTLD and constitute a mass militant movement. 


The events of November 1, 1954, ended all disputes between the 
Algerian political parties. They united into one great front the active 
political forces, supported by the entire Algerian nation. 


Algeria is the case of a country annexed by a colonial power after a 
military conquest characterised by all the aspects of classical imperialism. 
These aspects can be summed up as a policy of social ‘“‘depersonalization,” 
exploitation and oppression of the Algerian masses for the sole benefit of 
the colonising power and European settlers. Colonialism has attacked 
the cultural and religious heritage of the Algerian nation with the object 
of enforcing a policy of ‘‘assimilation’’. 


The national language of the Algerian people is Arabic. Colonialism 
has sought to stamp it out. This policy is characterised at present by 
the refusal to allow the teaching of Arabic in Government schools and by 
hindrances to free education. Only in the higher Institute of Islamic 
studies, and three Madresas (secondary schools), attended by less than 500 
students, are Arabic studies pursued. In the French secondary schools, 
Arabic is taught as a foreign language. The opening of free primary 
schools is hampered by the authorities who frequently close them down 
and arrest the teachers. A teacher, Chei’kh Zerroukihas been condemned 
to four years imprisonment for teaching Algerian history. Even in 
French, education is very limited. Illiteracy is 90 per cent. 
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At the secondary stage of education there is one Algerian student 
for ten Europeans. At the higher level, the proportion is one Algerian 
for twelve Europeans. French education in Algeria aims at depersonaliz- 
ing the Algerians who are taught “‘Your ancestors were the Gauls’’. 


The French colonial rule has also tried to undermine the Muslim reli- 
gion. Muslim religious observances, jurisdiction and Habous (Waqf) 
property are interfered with and discouraged. Out of the 106 mosques 
of Algiers existing in 1830, now only eight remain; the beautiful mosques 
of Algiers and Constantine have been transformed into Cathedrals. The 
religious leaders are appointed and directed by the French authorities. 
Muslim jurisdiction is deprived of its substance, has no penal competence 
and the civil decisions are subject to appeal in the French Law courts. 
Many facilities are provided to French evangelizing missions (the most 
important being the Order of the “‘White Fathers’’) as well to Anglo-Saxon 
and Swiss missions. The French have always adopted a communal 
attitude towards the Algerian people. This is borne out by the fact that 
the French authorities do not refer to the Algerian masses as ‘“‘Algerians” 
but as “Muslims.” 


Algerian economy is typically colonial. The country is considered 
a supply base of raw materials, and a market for French manufactured 
goods. The development of the country’s resources is only for the benefit 
of the French settlers and the systematic exclusion of Algerians from the 
economic leadership of their country. Colonisation has brought about 
the creation of an agrarian feudalism built on a policy of mass expropria- 
tion. Out of 2,400,000 hectares of land belonging to French settlers, 
1,700,000 originate from official colonisation; 73.47 per cent of the French 
settlers own large domains. It is significant that it is the European farmers 
who produce most of the raw material for export and get the benefit. Out 
of 9,200,000 hectares belonging to Algerians 60 per cent are approtioned in 
small holdings and only 0.2 per cent are large estates, the remainder being 
middle-sized. The Algerian peasant, impoverished and neglected by the 
authorities, has no important role in the economy of the country. He is 
existing mainly on a subsistance level. He has scarcely anything left over 
with which to buy the necessities of life. 


The present wretched condition of Algerian masses is the direct 
result of agrarian feudalism. The rural proletariat comprising one 
million people is deprived of social security and earns starvation wages. 
Unemployment reaches such proportions that every year thousands are 
forced to emigrate in search of livelihood. 
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Industry is practically non-existant, the only exception being mining 
which is well developed. Certain attempts, however, at strategic indust- 
rialisation are nowadays made, without taking the interest of 
the inhabitants into consideration. At present France is trying to organise 
a project for joint industrial exploitation of Southern Algeria with the 
co-operation of Western Germany and Italy. 


Much is made in French propaganda abroad of French achievements 
in Algeria. But means of communication, housing and health facilities, 
especially in the areas where there is European concentration, are the 
complements to any colonial exploitation. They are primarily meant to 
ensure a more intensive exploitation of the country and its manpower, or 
else they have been wrenched out of the French authorities after a 
desperate struggle by the masses. 


But the fact that successive French Governments are obliged to 
admit the existence of grave economic and social problems in Algeria, is 
in itself a censure of the colonialist regime. 


This policy of deliberate cultural repression and economic exploit- 
tion is accompanied by a policy of political oppression, aiming at stifling 
the voice of the Algerian people. Freedom of expression does not exist. 
The nationalist press is frequently suspended and persecuted by the con- 
demnation of the editors to heavy jail sentences and imposition of 
exorbitant fines. Freedom of assembly is hindered. The political and 
social organisations are subjected to frequent administrative and judicial 
interference and forced into underground activities. The elections based 
on a racial system are openly ‘‘cooked”’; the nationalist candidates are 
arrested and agents of the French authorities elected. The historian, 
Charles Andre Julien has written in his book “‘L’Afrique du Nord en 
Marche” that in Algeria electoral fraud has become a state institution 
which is considered legitimate for the defence of French sovereignty. 
Again the Catholic M.P. Mr. Fonlupt Esperaber stated in the Monde of 
25th January, 1955: “In Algeria it is not the electors who choose the 
members but the administration who appoints them”. The prefabricated 
“Algerian” elections, a fact admitted without discussion by the French 
authorities, provoked mass abstentions among the Algerian electoral body. 
Any expression of nationalist opinion is subject to judizial action and 
jails are now packed with patriots sued under Article 80 of the French Penal 
Code, establishing their offence as a menance to the external security of 
the state. The arrested men and women have to undergo most degrading 
and cruel tourtures and are imprisoned under inhuman conditions. 
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The French pursued this colonial policy with propaganda which 
aimed at concealing the truth. For the French colonialists, Algeria is 
the “prolongation” of Metropolitan France and constitutes ‘‘Three French 
departments” (provinces) under ‘French sovereignty”. The fiction of a 
“French Algeria” is not based on any valid argument and French legisla- 
tion bears in itself the contradiction to these assertions. 


The colonial fallacy of ‘French Algeria” or ‘Algeria, three French 
Departments” is based on various laws enacted by the French Parlia- 
ment. That is, they are the expression of a unilateral decision of the 
French Legislative body. The Algerian people have never been associated 
either directly or indirectly with the drawing up of these texts, and have 
now ceded their sovereignty. 


The French Ordinance of July 22, 1834, when the conquest was in its 
early stages, proclaimed Algeria to b> an “‘integral part of France and a 
decree dated 23rd October, 1870, declared Algeria, ‘‘three French depart- 
ments”. 


Upto World War Il the French settlers in Algeria governed 
on an occupation basis, the victors legislating for the vanquished, who 
were only “‘French subjects” not ‘‘citizens’”. The French texts are offi- 
cially proclaimed as ‘“‘spccial texts”. The Ordinance dated March 7, 
abrogating laws of exception and automatically granting citizenship to a 
small category of Algerians, marked the dawn of a new era. The 
“Lamine-Gueye” law of May 7, 1946, laid it down that _ their 
citizenship did not conflict with the retention of their religious status by 
the Algerians. 


This French Constitution made provision for a common legislative 
body for France and Algeria but declared that there might be some 
“special clauses”. On September 29th, 1947, the French Parliament 
adopted ‘‘The Algerian Statute” which is the present basis for French 
legislation in the country. This statute constitutes a fundamental excep- 
tion that is to say, it is a special law applicable not to France but to 
Algeria only. 


Algeria has been represented in the French Parliament only since 
1946. The law of October 5, 1946, maintains the system of double 
electoral body in Algeria with Algerian representation of 15 M.Ps in the 
French National Assembly and 7 Senators in the Council of the Republic. 
As there are more than 600 Deputies and 310 Senators in the French 
Parliament, one can realise the fraudulent character of the Algerian 
“representation” in the French Legislature (the population of France is 
42,000,000 and of Algeria 11,000,000). In addition to the undemocratic 
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character of the electoral organisation in Algeria, the elections to the 
second body are falsified by the French authorities. 


The system of representation of Algeria within the French constitu- 
tional organisms has no democratic basis and constitutes a flagrant 
contradiction of the French claims that ‘‘Algeria is an integral part of 
France’. It is also an instance of racial discrimination. 


Article I of the Statute stipulates that: ‘‘Algeria constitutes a group 
of departments that have been granted a civic personality and financial 
autonomy and endowed with a particular organisation defined by the 
articles of the present law’”’. 


The Algerian Assembly is composed of 120 delegates (60 for each 
electoral body). Its function is to administer the Algerian interests and in 
so doing enjoys fairly wide powers under the control of the Governor 
General and the French Government. It votes Algeria’s budget. It con- 
stitutes a timid adaptation to the realities of Algerian political sentiment 
but the system is completely invalidated by the fraudulent character of 
the elections and by the injustice of giving equal representation for 
populations differing in the proportion of 1 to 11. All the supreme 
powers are held by the Governor General who is directly responsible 
to the French Government. | 


On the nights of October 31 and November 1, 1954, armed conflict 
broke out at many places in Algeria. This action which took the French 
authorities completely by surprise consisted, for the most part, of attacks 
on military posts and police posts, armour-depots and destruction of 
vital strategic and economic objectives such as bridges, radio stations, 
factories and petrol stores. 


After the first attacks the Algerian resistants withdrew into the 
mountanous regions of the Aures on the frontier of Tunisia and of Kabylie 
about 50 miles from Algiers. In these regions where armed patriots are 
strongly supported by the population, the revolt has become very wide- 
spread and it is in these regions that the French are now engaged in 
large-scale military operations involving tens of thousands of French 
troops in an unsuccessful attempt to dislodge the Algerian patriots who 
are now practising guerilla tactics. 


The outbreak came as a tremendous shock to the French people and 
this is reflected in the French press which every day reveals, in more and 
more detail, the extent and strength of this movement. French corres- 
pondents have described the extent of the military repression and 
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have drawn attention to the use of French air force, artillery and para- 
chutists brought into operation against these guerilla fighters. The 
French Government has mentioned the necessity of reinforcements of more 
than 50,000 soldiers to be brought from Indo-China and Germany, the 
latter with the concurrence of the NATO High Command. The French 
Minister of War is spending a great deal of his time in Algeria in order 
to direct personally the movement of the French troops. 


One can get an idea of the methods now being adopted by the French 
from the declarations of the French M.P., Jean Crouizer, 
when he returned from Algeria on January 19. He stated that 25,000 
soldiers were concentrated in the regions of the Aures alone and that 
these were not sufficient to put an end to the guerillas. In the Paris daily, 
Le Monde, of January 20 and 24, reference was made to the failure of 
two operations in the Aures involving four and five thousand men sup- 
ported by armour, artillery and air force units. In the Kabylie there are 
more than 10,000 soldiers involved. In the other regions of Algeria there 
are almost daily, clashes between the nationalists and French troops. 
The Algerians are equipped with small arms seized from the French, 
especially during the first attacks. They are organised in the National 
Army of Liberation whose proclamation of November last appealed to 
Algerians to strive for liberty even at the cost of their blood. 


In the circumstances of the fight now going on in Algeria it is a 
remarkable fact that the Algerian nationalist forces have never attacked 
civilians and that until now not a single European civilian has been killed 
by them. This fact was pointed out by Mr. Mendes-France in a 
statement made in the French Parliament on the February 3, 1955 just 
before the overthrow of his Government. This is an indication of the 
Strength, organisation and discipline of this Army and of the wide- 
spread respect in which it is held by the population. 


At the political level a ruthless police repression has been launched 
on a vast scale against the nationalists. All nationalist political or social 
organisations have been dissolved, the press has been banned and thou- 
sands of Algerians are now in prison, after having been arrested and svb- 
mitted to the most disgusting and inhuman tortures. The action of 
the police has aroused even some sections of the French public opinion to 
protest strongly on the grounds of human decency. Public opinion 
in Asia too should protest against this bestial treatment of untried 
Political prisoners by the French and we are urging them to join 
us in making formal protest to the UN Committee on Human Rights. 
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All the national leaders have been arrested with the exception of those 
who have been able to escape to Cairo or who are leading armed 
resistance inside. 


The Algerian population has responded with enthusiasm to the call 
for national unity and organised action against the French forces. 
Foreign observers cannot fail to appreciate the solidarity shown by the 
masses and the Aigerian fighters and the pressure which this mass support 
is exerting even on the Algerians who were in French service. Thus 
even the members of the Algerian Assembly, most of them appointed by 
the French administration and who normally support the French policy, 
decided last month to vote a resolution condemning French repression in 
the country. 


The national struggle in Algeria has already affected the attitude 
of the French Government. The same Minister of Interior who had said in 
October that there was no political problem at all in Algeria, stated in 
January that the Algerian problem was basically a political one. He even 
proposed certain reforms including the change of the Governor General. 


The reforms suggested have been rejected by the Algerian people 
because they only refer to minor matters such as Public Services and the 
amalgamation of the Algerian and French Police forces which are in the 
interest of French colonial rule. Nevertheless, these so-called reforms 
were utilized as pretexts by French reactionaries to overthrow the Mendes- 
France Government. 


The Mendes-France experiment, incidentally, has proved once again 
the fact that the North Africans can make no progress through direct 
negotiations so long as the French Governments continue to be unstable 
and at the mercy of reactionary factions, incapable of enlisting the support 
of the permanent majority. They are easily removed if they do not submit 
to the insistent pressure of the French settlers in North Africa. 


The events in Algeria represent a political problem resulting from the 
internal situation created by the colonial rule. The Algerian problem is 
essentially a colonial one and so long as the colonial regime continues to 
exist, there can be no permanent solution and no permanent peace in 
Algeria. For, it is the nature of colonialism that it contains within itself 
the germs of continual conflict and constitutes the greatest threat to 
peace. The Algerian people are deeply peace-loving people. If there 
is any bloodshed in Algeria it is because the French Government have 
flatly rejected any peaceful solution of the problem. 
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The movement towards the independence of colonial people is 
gathering momentum and is becoming irresistible. Nevertheless, despite 
the changes which have occurred in Asia and in parts of Africa, in North 
Africa and particularly in Algeria, the French have persistently resisted 
any alteration in the status quo. The French Minister of Interior declared 
in November: “In Algeria the only negotiation is war”. 


The fact remains, however, that the Algerian problem exists and can 
no longer be ignored. The military operations are continuing and the 
French now talk of an “impasse” and of the necessity of sending more 
reinforcements. The French manoeuvres to suppress this problem, to hide 
it from the outside world are, as in the case of Tunisia and Morocco, 
doomed to failure. From the legal point of view Tunisia and Morocco 
are ““protectorates”, while Algeria is considered to be ‘‘a part of France”. 
In reality the problems of the three countries are the same and the fictions 
invented by France to confuse the issue have been repudiated by the 
latest events in Algeria. 


The basic solution for the North African problem lies firstly in 
recognition of the fundamental fact that there is a single problem and that 
attempts to appease one part of North Africa in order to be able to crush 
another more effectively are destined to failure. The political demands 
of the Algerians today, as since the end of the last world war, remain the 
establishment of an independent Algerian Republic. A sovereign 
Algerian Constituent Assembly elected by universal dircet suffrage with- 
out distinction of race or religion, constitutes their present platform of 
fight. Such an assembly will enable the Algerian people to give: expres- 
sion to their aspirations through a genuinely representative body which 
wilt undertake negotiations with France to define future Franco- 
Algerian relations. The prior conditions for such elections would be the 
abolition of the present police state government, the release of all poli- 
tical prisoners, the ending of police and military repression and the res- 
toration of all civil liberaties. 


As in the case of Tunisia, so in Algeria the French have to realise 
that the use of military repression against the force of nationalism cannot 
succeed. Sooner or later the French will have to recognize Algerian 
aspirations and come to terms with the nationalists’ demands. The con- 
tinuance of forceful repression in Algeria will only cause increased blood- 
shed and bitterness between the Algerians and the Freneh. 


Today the Algerian problem is mot the concern of France alone. It 
is an international problem. The gravity of the present situation which 
is a state of undeclared war has caused the Saudi Arabian Government 
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to bring the matter to the attention of the Security Council on January 5, 
1955. The French Government, or their part, have been quick to appeal 
to the Atlantic Pact Powers to support their attitude towards Algeria 
and have already succeeded in obtaining permission from NATO High 
Command to withdraw French forces from Western Germany for use in 
Algeria. 


Today the Algerian people are requesting the peoples of the great 
Afro-Asian community to take up the cause of Algerian freedom. 
The Algerians firmly believe that those who have so valiantly championed 
the cause of freedom in Morocco, Tunisia, South Africa and other parts 
of the world will not fail in their response to the people of Algeria. 


THE SUDAN TODAY! 


Syed Hammed Tewfik 


The Sudan celebrated recently the second anniversary of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Agreement, now called the Sudan Agreement. It was signed on 
9th February, 1953 and guaranteed the Sudanese, after a long struggle for 
independence, self-government and the right of self-determination within 
three years of the establishment of self-governing institutions in the 
country. On 9th January, 1954, the Sudan had its first elected Parliament, 
the general elections having been supervised by an International Com- 
mission. That ushered in the first all Sudanese cabinet which is now 
responsible for the governance of the country. 


The Sudan Agreement has made it conditional on the Sudan (before 
exercising the right of self-determination) to Sudanize all posts hitherto 
occupied by the British or the Egyptians or any other foreign nations. 
It also asks both the contracting Governments (the British and the 
Egyptian Government) to evacuate their troops before elections to the 
Constitutent Assembly take place. It also provides that the powers 
given to the Governor General, in the past, should be exercised by a 
Commission, called the Governor-General’s Commission. This body is 
composed of a Chairman, Mian Ziauddin representing Pakistan, a 
member representing the British Government, another representing the 
Egyptian Government and two Sudanese. The sovereignty of the Sudan 
was left ‘hanging’ for some time. The Sudanese were to have it back 
after the liquidation of the present regime and after exercising their right 








1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on February 15, 1955. 
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of self-determination. These are the most important items in that Agree- 
ment which also gave us a constitution for self-government, that was 
framed by a body composed of the Sudanese and the British and approved 
by the British and Egyptian Governments. 


Under this Constitution, the Sudan had to elect a national Parlia- 
ment by means of direct and indirect elections—direct in most of the 
constituencies and indirect in a few. From amongst the members of the 
Parliament, a Government of the Sudanese was formed, and for the first 
time a national Government acquired supreme control over all matters 
affecting internal administration. Some powers were left to the Governor- 
General, in respect of external affairs which he had to exercise through 
the Governor-General’s Commission or through his own officer who 
should be a Sudanese. The Government took office on the 10th of 
January, 1954. That is the date from which the period of three years 
has to be counted for the complete liquidation of the present regime and 
for the exercise of full self-government. 


When we took oath of office, we made it clear to the people 
and to the members of the Parliament that the first duty of the 
Government is to have the Sudan Agreement fully carried out. We also 
pledged to administer the country in a national spirit. The first difficulty 
that we had to encounter was in respect of the Sudanization of services. 
The British officers who were actually ruling the Sudan demanded compen- 
sation for leaving prior to the date of retirement under the terms of their 
service. That was a big task to tackle. Discussions lasted for 40 
days and were followed by consultations with the British, Egyptian, Indian 
and Pakistani representatives. At the end we formulated an ordinance 
and submitted it to the Parliament to carry out the Sudanization. The 
bill, which is estimated to cost the Sudan about £5 million, has been 
passed unanimously by the Parliament. In fact, the entire Sudanese 
nation was prepared to pay anything for the freedom of the country, 
though a great task before it is the finding of money. 

Luckily, we had a good crop of cotton and the prices were high, 
but the surplus of less than half a million in the budget could not 
cover part of this commitment. We sought additional resources 
of revenue and had to increase our import duties on luxuries and 
some imports such as wheat flour. In the Finance Bill, we added one 
Piaster to the cost of sugar consumed by the Sudanese, which brought 
us about £2 million. 


These resources had to be tapped in order to cover most of 
Our commitments. There were also unforeseen commitments. The 
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British and the Egyptian Army had to evacuate the Sudan before 
we exercised self-determination. There were nearly 3,000. officers and 
men. So the Council of Ministers had to sanction increase of the 
Sudanese Defence Forces from 5,000 to 8,000, which was to be effected in 
two years. To fill the gap, we had to spend £3 million. We had also to 
increase the security forces within a year or two, which involved an 
expenditure of £1 million. 


By the end of 1954, the whole Administration, the Army, Air 
Force and the Police were actually Sudanized. The last British adminis- 
trator has left the country and now we have to Sudanize ‘the technical 
departments’. The Sudanization Committee, which bears the authority 
for Sudanizing the posts and is also an International Committee, is com- 
posed of a British member, an Egyptian member and three Sudanese. 
They found that some of the jobs in the technical departments are 
affecting the atmosphere of freedom and recommended that incum- 
bents should leave the Sudan by the 7th of June 1955. Others, like 
teachers, technicians or research men, have been given option to remain 
in the Sudan, but most of them are now tendering their resignations. 


We do not want the standard of efficiency either in the administra- 
tion or in any other field to be lowered. The efficiency has to be 
maintained and raised, because the advancement of the Sudan im 
the fiekf of education has been hindered. In the past ten years the 
secondary and the intermediate schools opened and run by the 
Congress and national organisations are greater in number than those 
established by the Sudanese Government. But our secondary schools 
were not started by highly technical men, nor were our libraries established 
in the proper place. Only recently, the number of the secondary schools 
has been increased and some technical facilities provided. The Univer- 
sity of the Sudan known as Khartoum University had to be started with 
a limited staff and faculties. To mect the dearth of highly-qualified and 
technical men we are bringing over experts from Germany, Holland, 
France and from sister countries such as Egypt, India and Pakistan. 
The British and Egyptians of the old regime are being screened. 


This year we begin with definite plans. The Sudanese Government 
is going to recommend to the Parliament, through a resolution, to ask 
the two. contracting governments. of Egypt and Britain to evacuate their 
troops by October next. Secondly, we have to publish new electoral rolls 
which have to be approved by both the Egyptian and the British Govern- 
merits. We are g0ing to have another International Commission to 
check the rolls and conduct the elections, which are to be held early 
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next year, so that the Constituent Assembly may be set up some time in 
June or July. It has to decide finally the question of Sudan’s full sove- 
reignty and complete independence from both Egypt and Britain. After 
this, the Constituent Assembly will formulate the first Sudan constitution. 
The Sudanese public opinion is strongly in favour of the Sudan enjoying 
its full sovereignty, with its own head of State, Cabinet and Parliameut. 
We are also in favour of a link with Egypt, with which we have strong 
cultural and economic ties. We have to settle with her the question of 
Defence also, for today no country can defend its frontiers or protect itself 
against an invasion, if it stands alone. The task of the Sudan will become 
heavier with the threat of war hovering over the minds of people. 


The Sudan is a vast country. In the north is Egypt, in the East, 
there is Ethiopia, both Eritria and Abyssinia; towards the south-east we 
have Uganda, Kenya and Tanganyika; further south is the Belgian Congo 
and in the west, the French Sudan and Nigeria. We have therefore, a 
big task to face in setting up a defence against aggression. The Sudan has 
to defend both itself and Egypt if any invasion takes place. Egypt also 
has to defend herself and also protect the Sudan against any invasion 
coming either from -the north or from her eastern borders. This is 
why a common defence scheme has also to be worked out. 


My proposition for the link between Egypt and Sudan is that there 
should be a Supreme Council set up for linking Egypt and the Sudan, 
but the final word will be pronounced by the Sudanese and Egyptian 
Parliaments, and the representative of the two nations. 


As for the economic development of the Sudan, most of the progress 
has been in the agricultural field. We are irrigating lands for the pro- 
duction of long-staple cotton. The most important area which is being 
developed lies between the White Nile and the Blue Nile. This scheme 
which is the backbone of the Sudan’s economy is the most important 
agricultural enterprise in the whole of the Middle East. It is a great 
experiment in tackling the socio-economic problems of the twentieth 
century. The experiment has been conducted on cooperative lines, 
aiming at the general welfare of the people, as well as their material 
advancement. The evils of feudalism have been liquidated by this scheme 
and successful results have been achieved between collectivism and 
free enterprise. 





The total area which can be irrigated is about two million acres. 
Of this about 14 million is being utilized. The scheme will provide an 
average annual output of 166,000 tons of cotton and cotton seeds and 
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60,000 tons of gram. Two important characteristics of this scheme are: 
(a) the system of land tenure and (b) triple partnership between the 
cultivator, the Board of Management and the Government, running the 
scheme. The tenants get 40 per cent of the net profits; the Board 20 per 
cent and the Government rest of 40 per cent. Each partner has his own 
contribution to make and has a fixed ratio of profits. The primary 
consideration is that the interests of the inhabitants should be safe- 
guarded and that they should be active participants in the scheme. We 
have taken care to prevent the emergence of a class of idle land owners, 
or the acquisition of land by foreigners. The Government rented the 
private land compulsorily at a high price i.e. 2 shillings per feddan. 
Land cannot be sold to anyone, except to the Government at a fixed 
price of 5 pounds a feddan. One tenth of the profits; which go to 
the Board, are being spent on social development and welfare within the 
scheme-area. The tenants who number 29,000 have social con- 
sciousness to play animportant role in managing their affairs and under- 
taking their share of responsibility in running the scheme as a_ national 
industry. 


The tenants not only get 40 per cent of the net proceeds of 
the cotton and cotton seeds, but are also entitled to grain cultivated 
in this area, without taxation. The efficient tenants are also being 
allotted vegetable gardens and fruit gardens. Efforts are being made 
to make fruit and vegetable cultivation a permanent feature of the 
scheme. 


We have to extend this project southwest. A general survey has 
been made to bring another million acres under cultivation, but before 
that we have to settle some questions: We have to obtain more water. 
With the existing water and with the help of storage of sea-water 
behind the Jabloulya Dam which was built long ago, we can find more 
water for 200,000 feddans. We have revenue resources to pay and execute 
the first instalment, but we have to build another dam south of the Sinar. 
This is going to cost no less than £25 million for which we shall 
require foreign aid, particularly from the International Monetary Fund. 
Negotiations with Egypt are now going on the question of water. 
We are also negotiating with Abyssinia, because the Sudan has mainly 
to rely on water coming from the Nile Reservoir and I believe 
Ethiopia is also going to help us in solving the problem. The question 
of having water from Lake Victoria and other lakes is also being tackled 
by both the Egyptian and the British Governments. After consultations 
with us Egypt will discuss it with the Kenya Government and the Govern- 
ment of Belgium. At present more than 70 per cent of the flood water 
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goes into the Mediterranean. The Egyptian Government also wishes to 
have this water. So a reservoir is going to be built, which will be the 
biggest in the world. It will take ten years to construct and will cost 
not less than £80 million. For this purpose, the services of experts from 
Germany and other nations are to be secured. 


We are now having experiments on mechanized farming, too. We 
hope to develop more agricultural lands and have more crops through 
these experiments. This is mostly with regard to the northern Sudan. In 
the southern Sudan, there are more rains: most of the country is 
swampy. The Juglie Scheme has been studied and devised to have all 
these swampy areas, covered with water, to be drained into a channel 
and bring more land. under cultivation. Another successful project has 
been formulated in the south in the area called Trizand. Some parts of it 
are in Uganda and the Belgian Congo. 


We have made experiments both in agriculture and industry. On 
the agricultural side, we are producing short staple cotton and more 
oil seeds. To make the whole of southern Sudan self-sufficient in cloth, 
we have established in this area a spinning and weaving factory. 
Sugar industry has also been established in the south. The schemes in 
respect of tobacco, sugarcane, coffee and tea are also yielding useful 
results. We propose in the next five years to embark upon a plan for 
the economic development of the southern Sudan, which is estimated to 
cost about £2 million. We have had two Five Year Development 
projects in the south. The first one started in 1946. It cost us a sum 
of about £14 million, most of which was spent on construction, and on 
the replacements. of the southern fleet of the Sudan railways. During 
the war it was difficult to obtain material for renewals or for replace- 
ments. Some of this amount has been spent, on social services like 
health and education. The second Five-Year Development Project 
involves an expenditure of $34 million. Most of it has been obtained 
either from the budget surpluses or from the big bumper crops ‘in 
1951-52, which yielded £42 million. The total expenditure of £34 million 
is divided as under :— 


(i) Communications: £9} million i.e., 27 per cent. (We have 
railways covering 2,000 miles. We shall now have two 
extensions one towards the West and the other towards the 
south-east of Sudan.); 





(ii) Productive agricultural schemes: 8 million pounds or about 23 
_ per cent; j 
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(iii) Public utilities, e.g. electricity and water supply: about £5 
million or 15 per cent; 


(iv) Social services, such as education and health: £7 million; 
(v) Administration: £4 million. 


We are now going to table a bill for an Agricultural.Credit Bank, 
the capital for which is going to be subscribed both by the Government 
and the bankers. The public will also contribute to a certain extent. 
The capital required would be about £3 million. We are asking for 
experts from Egypt, India and Pakistan to give.us their proposals in res- 
pect of the textile industry. We produce excellent long-staple cotton and 
wish to make our textile industry self-sufficient. We have also to raise 
the production of sugar. We consume about 90,000 tons of sugar, all 
of which, excepting a small fraction from the south, is: imported from 
foreign countries and we have to pay not less than £3 million in foreign 
currency for it. Then, we have to develop more cash crops. We have 
already extended the cultivation of sesame and groundnut. We are the 
only country exporting the gum called ‘hashab’, which is the best of its 
kind available in the world. We are now establishing the gum industry 
at Kosh which is suitable for the purpose. 


Our livestock, too, is not developed. This’ field is now being sur- 
veyed and we wish to develop fodder crops and control rinderpests 
and other cattle diseases, which take a heavy toll of animal life every year. 
We have 160 million camels and 4 million cattle, about 6 million sheep:and 
nearly 5 million goats. The Sudanese are very proud to beicattle-owners. 
They do not wish to sell them, but we have launched ‘a publicity campaign 
to convince them, that it is in their interest and in the interest of the 
nation to export the livestock. 


To develop those resources which have not yet been fully tapped, we 
are setting up.a new department of Geology. It will examine reports 
of surveys conductedin the past. They have been carried out partially by 
experts from Germany and France. We are also developing the cement 
industry, which would help us build dams. We are also going to have 
a.power plant for irrigatiompurposes. | The:land, the.capital,:and the will 
isthere. We need highly-qualified: and technical men:and:experts. They 
should. carry on research and help usin the development of the country. 
Many of them have already come from Europe. ‘We.:are-now looking 
up to the neighbouring countries—Egypt, Pakistan and India—to help 
us in this task. Foreign capital would also be welcome, but without any 
strings attached. If it is properly invested, it will yield good*returns. 
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I’believe that‘Sudan’s economic development should be based on 
the Sudanese capital, labour and*manpower, but that is not sufficient. To 
organise small industries we want technicians and capital from outside. 
We. wish to have this capital on partnership basis, We have to import 
more and more. from foreign countries and that would continue until 
we develop our agricultural industries, 


ANGLO-EGY PTIAN RELATIONS 
A Review Article 


Safdar: Ali 


Mr. John Marlowe has written a graphic and weighty vook on Anglo- 
Egyptian relations: It covers the period’ between 1800—1953. It is no 
officially inspired presentation of the British point of view. The incentive 
to this publication: seems to have-come from the frequent deadlo¢ks in 
Anglo-Egyptian negotiations on the residuary question of the evacuation 
of’ Canal zone. 


In: the last:chapter of the book a parallel has been drawn between 
General Neguib’s.coup.and Ahmad Arabi’s.Revolt. of. 1882, which ended 
in the second occupation of Egypt by. the British forces. This parallelism 
unconsciously forestalls events. Since 1953 General Neguib, has bean 
completely replaced by his lieutenants both in the sphere of internal 
administration and in his negotiations with the British. Moreover 
in the same chapter there are half expressed prophetic allusions to such 
developments as the total suppression of Muslim Brotherhood (as a 
violent wing of Egyptian nationalism). 


Postwar events have steadily thinned the margin of political 
differences between Egypt and Great Britain. Besides, public attention 
has been diverted to the problem of social, political and economic reform 
in Egypt. With these long over-due changes now on the anvil or, partly 
achieved by military revolutionists, the two parties are now meeting each 
other on more evenly-balanced ideological foot-boards. Great Britain 
seems to have recognised'the moral strength of the Egyptian nationalists 
by accepting in unequivocal terms, the principle of British evacuation 
of the Canal'zone and'self-determination for the Sudan. 


The book contains:twenty chapters; each dealing witha specific subject: 
The:narrative maintains balance and. continuity throughout. Each chapter 
is. well-provided. with. foot-notes: on the topics discussed. Apart- from 
being a comprehensive survey of events, during the hundred and fifty 
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years of British connection with Egypt, the book gives an interesting 
account of diplomatic activity behind the scenes. It is well-documented 
with appendices and has a rich bibliography. 


The Anglo-Egyptian relations since 1800 may be studied in three 
clearly marked phases. The first phase was in the nature of a side-show 
to the world-wide struggle, which Britain waged against the military 
ambitions of Republican France. Napoleon’s conquest of Egypt in 1798 
was a part of the expansionist policy of Revolutionary France. British 
occupation of Egypt in 1800 was accomplished as an adjunct to Turkish 
imperial forces asserting their rights of suzerainty over Egypt. The 
anomalous position of Britain as a third p..rty in the dispute explains the 
transitory nature of this occupation. 


After the French efforts at the hegemony of Europe had failed, the 
Anglo-French rivalry, as a source of British policy, slowly merged into 
the policy of balance of power in Europe. In Egypt this became the 
guiding factor of British policy, upto the second occupation in 1882. 
Consequent to Arabi’s revolt and on invitation from Egyptian rulers the 
second occupation assumed a permanent character. In the first phase 
Britain’s interest centred on securing the neutralization of Egypt without 
military occupation. But when the policy of neutralization became 
difficult to maintain in the face of Egypt’s financial entanglements and 
nationalist political action at reform, the military was brought in to 
achieve the ends of policy. 


This action, taken in 1882, brings in the second phase of Anglo- 
Egyptian relations. Mr. Marlowe has a name given to this new role of 
Britain. Britain was like a manager ofan estate controlling the finances 
of Egypt, bestowing benefits on Egyptian peasantry, through an improved 
system of perennial irrigation and regulated taxation. Britain thus 
served the people as well as the debtor-nations. 


The third phase may be said to have begun in 1907, when at the 
close of the tenure of Lord Cromer, British Consul-General in Egypt, 
the financial burden was reduced to one-fourth of the original sum. 
The task before Lord Cromer’s successor, in the words of Mr. John 
Marlowe, was to hand back this estate to its owners. But this was ac- 
companied by a big question mark as to who were the real owners of 
the estate. It was all very well to question the bonafides of the consti- 
tutionalists. The difficulty was inherent in the peculiar nature of the 
British policy in Egypt. The Khadives and Pashadom were the creators 
of a system which the military control of Egypt abetted. The 1922 
declaration was the first step to placate the demands of Egyptian national- 
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ism. But in the words of Mr. Marlowe : “It was a compromise between 
the rival sets of interests. The common people of Egypt got the worst of 
both the worlds. On the one hand they lost that protection from arbitrary 
oppression which the British occupation till 1922 had to a greater or 
lesser extent provided. On the other hand the presence of British troops 
under-wrote a regime of law and order which in practice meant a 
prohibition of revolutionary social changes.” 


At another place he says: “It is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that what might be termed the book-keeping approach to the rehabilita- 
tion of Egypt resulted in increasing wealth for the few, accompanied by 
the increasing misery for themany...... Pashadom on the point of being 
overwhelmed by nationalism at the time of Arabi’s rebellion was 
reinstated and endowed with sufficient wealth with which to corrupt na- 
tionalism and turn it from a popular movement into the plaything of 
party politicans.” 


In this third phase of Anglo-Egyptian relations the motive of British 
policy in Egypt also suffered a transformation. The attention which 
was previously focussed on the necessity of neutralization of Ottoman 
Imperial possessions was, in the face of imminence of its dissolution, 
shifted to the maintenance of communications with the British possessions 
inthe east. The activities of Lord Kitchener must have had this altered 
strategic consideration to dictate his course of policy in Egypt. 


In the first three chapters the author deals with the ebb and flow 
of the French influence in Egypt. He tells us how Britain combated this 
influence with whatever resources it could muster from its diplomatic 
armoury, short of using force. The French action was circumscribed by 
the limitations imposed on it due to the British Naval supremacy in 
the Mediterranean and its vicissitudes as a Continental power. The French 
influence suffered a set-back due to British diplomatic victories in 
afresting the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire. The most notable 
French victory was the opening of the Suez Canal. But this was offset 
by the reverses nearer home against the rising militarism of Germany. 
Joint Anglo-French control of Egypt was doomed to failure. The stage 
was set for British armed intervention, which came as a natural course 
of action in 1882 to protect the interests which constituted the British 
Egyptian policy. 


The French cultural influence over Egypt, reminiscent of early Franco- 
Egyptian contacts, remains unmatred to this day, even after seventy years 
of military occupation of Egypt by Britain. The lead in respect of an 
alternative lingua-franca for the educated classes is still maintained by the 
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French. The anomaly in this case.is-due to the political system imposed 
on Egypt in 1882. Egypt was left.to its:own devices in education.and 
when: she made politically: a wrong choice of language she. was not inter- 
fered-with. 


The book provides useful information (Chapters IV and V) on the 
financial breakdown of Egypt’s economy due to foreign debts resulting 
from the extravagance of its rulers. This breakdown culminated in 
military revolt headed by Arabi, inspired by the Pan-Islamic. reformers. 
Had it not been for this-international-action involving: British oecupation 
of Egypt there might have been quite a different story to tell. One: wrong 
step in‘ human affairs as-it were, the cleansing of Augean stables in- Egypt 
was put off to three quarters:of a:century.. Theerole of the palace in 
being the author of this national calamity and, later on, an 
instrument of British intervention: to crush the only means for reform 
through political action of Arabi, makes a tale of woe. 


Chapters: VI'to IX provide a summary of events in the Sudan 
and Egypt, when seeds of nationalism took theirroot. The-real-solution 
of the Sudanese question:did noticome until 1953, the-last year covered by 
this: book. The principle of the unity of the Nile Valley was. discarded 
in favour of self-determination for the:Sudan, with liberty to join Egypt or 
to remain‘independent. The: solution represents-a compromise between 
the two opposite political opinions:held by partisans in the’ Sudan. The 
other chapters recount the benefits of efficient administration under 
the British Consul-generals: The unhappy aspect of this: rule- was its 
de-egyptianizing policy which removed any chances of a raison-d’etre 
between the rulers and the-ruled. Lord’Cromers’ rule which: ended. in 
1907 was not dissimilar to Lord Curzon’s in India. Both handed down 
to thier successors a flawless administrative machine, the result of years 
of labour. But'both left behind a legacy of bitterness and agitation. 


The: history of nationalist. struggle of the early twentieth century 
is. summed up in Chapters IX and XI. The generations which. lived 
through the: period immediately preceding, i.c., during and after the World 
War I, are still with us: For.them the.events recounted here are part:of 
contemporary history. Some of the remarks made about Zaghlol 
can) only. be Confirmed. in the light of the author's special political views. 
But it may be stated in his own words, that the complication resulting 
from the duality of Egyptian demands, with the Sudanese still unprepared 
to-express' their’ mind, was-at: the back of the failure: of. any final agree- 
ment between the British and: Zaghlol.. For Zaghlol it: was. compromising 
with: independence to accept. anything short of the two patent- demands 
—the withdrawal. of British troops’ and. the unity of the Nile Valley. It. is 
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true that, by keeping out of office, he-was serving his own special inte- 
rests preserving his unique position as the leader of the most popular 
party in the country, the Wafd. It is obvious that in maintaining this 
role as a leader he acted as a symbol of Egyptian national soli- 
darity. In doing so he impinged on no one’s right, as he had no rival to 
that position in the political field. 


An intelligent assessment of British occupation of Egypt for nearly 
half a- century has been’ made in Chapter X. The two: chapters which 
follow form a continuity of narrative with the preceding chapters, 
relating to the constitutional strugg!e and the influences of palace for 
both good and evil. The public relief expressed over: the dethronement 
of King Farouk, followed’ by the declaration of Republic by the military 
revolutionists points to the disrepute into which the institution of 
kingship has fallen in Egypt. 


Dealing with the current history of our own generation: (Chapters 
XIfl to XX), Mr. Marlowe holds the view: that: the 1936 Treaty marked 
the abandonment of the concept of struggle in favour of the concept: of 
alliance. But this is not borne out by facts. The period is: marked with 
threats and counter-threats. Much unnecessary blood‘has been spilt ever 
since. Healthy constitutional: struggle has been replaced’ by underground 


movements given to sporadic acts of violence. In-public estimation the 


Wafd leadership, which ‘had: stood’ faithfully by its pledged word during 
the course of the second German war, was discredited. In Mr. Martowé’s 
own words, “It is to the eternal credit of the’ Wafdist government and ‘the 
Egyptian people that: they stood firm ‘at this grim-moment. Nahas: and 
his colleagues had made their choice-and’ they stood: it like men. Ttowas 
not long before their confidence was signally vindicated........ the nut 
crackers which have been closing on ‘Egypt were broken...... Nahas 
Pasha had backed the right horse.” 


The political scene after the point where the author closes his 
study has altered beyond recognition. ‘Some of the views expressed by 
the author on the role of the ‘Arab ‘League, the Israel, the Muslim‘ Brother- 
hood do not now hold good, at least; to the same ‘degree. 


In the foregoing’ pages it: has been assumed that: the forces which 
brought Neguib:to power had a:dual aim before it. ‘In’ the first-place 
he‘ proposed! to: purge the country of the corruptive influences emanating 
from: the decadent kingship. Secondly he was the: spearhead. of: social, 
and economic reforms in:the country. ‘Looking back! to the point»where 
the: author-closed:-his. theme it.can.be said,. without fear. of. contradiction, 
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that the military revolutionists have won a good half of the battle if not 
the whole. 


Most of the material in this book is of a biographical character, if 
one can use such a word for the history of a nation. It covers every aspect 
of a nation’s life, actions, reactions, inner feelings, hidden motives, fears, 
and suspicions of all parties concerned. The author is conscious of the 
point of view of other parties even when he commits himself irrevocably 
in favour of his own. It is symbolic of this tendency in his. writing when 
he says: “The alliance with Great Britain was regarded not as a freely- 
negotiated arrangement for mutual convenience but as a residue of 
occupation, which carried with it no privileges and no advantages but 
only humiliation and inconvenience. Great Britain was in the position 
of a husband imposing his marital rights on a reluctant wife.” 


In his retrospect, the author dwells on the three abiding contribu- 
tions of British connection with Egypt. They are the perennial irriga- 
tion system, political stability and the use of English language. With the 
last two items one may differ. All praise for the administrative achieve- 
ments of Britain in harnessing the waters of the Nile for the prosperity of 
the Egyptian peasantry. The instinct of political stability is only poorly 
vindicated by facts. Unlike Indo-Pakistan nationalist activity, Egyptian 
political struggle took a violent turn from the very start. Postwar years 
are marked with the blood of successive heads of state and further toll of 
blood through governmental reprisals. The third British contribution in 
the spread of English language in Egypt makes a poor comparison with 
similar achievements of the French language. Nevertheless Egypt cannot 
escape being included in the English speaking world. 


NOTES! 
I 
THE AFRO-ASIAN CONFERENCE 


The Afro-Asian Conference to be held at Bandung in Indonesia in the 
third week of April is expected to be an event of far-reaching importance. 
At this Conference, the Afro-Asian nations will discuss their common 
problems. Since the end of the second world war there has been a 
great awakening among these nations and a desire to play an 
important role in world affairs. In the past-there has been intercourse 
between these nations. It was only under western domination that they 
were isolated from one another. The emergence of a new order in Asia 
and in certain parts of Africa has stimulated ‘a search for unity’’. 


1, The basic work On these notes was done by Mr. Mohammad Ahsen Chaudhri. 
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Now, it is for the first time that so many Asian-African nations will 
get together in a Conference. The Asian nations have convened two 
important conferences in the past. An unofficial Asian conference was 
held in New Delhi in 1947 by the deathbed of the Indian Empire. This 
Conference was important because it hailed the downfall of colonialism. 
Another Conference of the Asian nations was also held in New Delhi in 
January 1949. This Conference discussed particularly the question of 
Dutch aggression in Indonesia. Unlike the Conference of 1947, it was 
an official gathering limited to recognised Governments. The African 
nations to this Conference were not invited because it was after 1951, 
that some important African States, such as Libya and Sudan, attained 
their independence. Nevertheless, the Asian Conference of 1949 played 
an important part in bringing about a peaceful settlement of the Indo- 
nesian question. It gave a proof of the awakening of the non-Europeans, 
and demonstrated that they can now play an important role in preserving 
international peace. 


As the cold war developed, the Asian nations began to take more 
interest in international affairs. Their role became more conspicuous 
in the United Nations. When the Korean war started, the Soviet bloc 
and the Anglo-American bloc competed with each other to win their 
sympathy. The Asian nations also took great interest in a large number 
of political, economic and social issues. However, their interest in 
questions concerning dependent people and the economic development of 
under-developed countries was far greater than on any other matter. 
As the Foreign Minister of Pakistan observed on November 13, 1951, the 
“dominant people were all from Europe and America’’ and the “‘depen- 
dent people” from Asia and Africa; so it was natural that the Asians 
should consider these problems more urgent.1 The way the Asian states 
exercised their influence in the United Nations was by voting as a bloc. 
There were occasions when one country or the other abandoned the bloc 
and sided with other group on any issue of particular importance to her. 
But this has not happened very often. 


The latest of the efforts to get the Asian and African nations together 
was at the Colombo Conference held last spring. It was attended by 
the Prime Ministers of Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia and Pakistan. 
Though it was not an event of great importance, its ‘timing was significant. 
The big powers were ranging at the Geneva Conference to solve the pro- 
blem of Indo-China and Korea. In fact, it was under the shadow of 





1 Harry Howard, ‘The Arab-Asian states in the Uuited Nations”, Middle East 
Journal, Summer 1953, p. 282. 
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the Geneva Conference that the five Asian Prime Ministers met at 
Colombo. Besides discussing the questions of Indo-china and Korea, 
the Colombo Powers discussed such matters as the problem of controlling 
the hydrogen bomb, the desirability of having China represented at the 
United Nations and the necessity of recognising the right of self-determina- 
tion for the people of Tunisia and Morocco. The Conference had the 
blessings of the British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Eden. He was anxious, 
while the Geneva Conference was going on, that the Colombo Powers 
should work out a scheme for peace in the Far East. Hints were dropped 
at “maison de la presse” in Geneva that the British Secretary was con- 
stantly in touch with the Colombo Powers by telephone so that they could 
play the role of extra partners in the Geneva Conference.2 It was ex- 
pected that the five Prime Ministers would discuss the world problems and 
would do nothing more. But it was at this Conference that the Prime 
Minister of Indonesia, Mr. Sastroamidjojo put forward a suggestion to 
call a more representative Afro-Asian Conference in- near future: 


When the Prime Minister of Indonesia visited New Delhi in Septem- 
ber 1954, the idea of an Afro-Asian Conference began to take shape. Ina 
joint communique the Prime Ministers of India and Indonesia pointed out 
that such a Conference “‘was desirable and would be helpful in promoting 
the cause of peace and common approach” to problems concerning South- 
East Asia. The joint communique also confirmed that a meeting of the 
Colombo Powers would precede the Afro-Asian Conference.3 Such a 
meeting was regarded essential because it was to decide about the place, 
the date and the countries to be invited. 


On December 29, the Prime Ministers of Burma, Ceylon, India, Indo- 
nesia and Pakistan held a Conference at Bogor, 40 miles south of Jakarta. 
The Conference, however short-lived, was of great importance because it 
was a prelude to a much bigger conference. During the delibera- 
tions at the Conference the Prime Ministers gave a dramatic evidence of 
mutual understanding. They agreed without much discussions that 
the purpose of the Afro-Asian Conference would be ‘‘to promote good- 
will and understanding among the nations of Asia and Africa” and “to 
consider social, economic and cultural problems and relations of the 
countries represented.” The five Prime Ministers also agreed that 
the Conference should have a broad geographical basis and all countries 
having independent governments should be invited. When the question 











2 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, January 16, 1955. 
3 The Statesman, New Delhi, September 26, 1954, 
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t of inviting Israel came up, the Prime Minister of Pakistan opposed her 
’ participation on the ground that it would antagonise the Arab countries. 
y But he insisted on inviting Turkey and Japan. The Prime Minister of 
2 India supported the participation of China. The Conference finally 
. decided to invite China, Turkey and Japan but not Israel. The total 
. number of countries invited were twenty five apart from the five Colombo 


Powers. Two invitees—the Republic of Philippines and Thailand—are 
members of SEATO; so is Pakistan. Their views on the problem of 
‘peaceful co-existence’ which is likely to be discussed in the Conference, 
should be very useful. 


The Soviet Asiatic Republics are not invited; though they were 
invited to the 1947 Asian Conference. There are striking omissions from 

the list of invitees, the Governments of North and South Korea and 
Formosa. However, the Governments of North and South Vietnam 
| have been asked to attend. 


One notable feature of the Bogor Conference was the apparent lack 
of friction between the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan. Neverthe- 
less, the Prime Minister of Pakistan was justified in pointing out that 
ail causes of tension between them should be resolved, so that they could 
make a real contribution towards the promotion of world peace. He 
added: ‘‘We consider that so long as this is not done, not only will we 
not be in a position to strengthen the cause of world peace, but Asian 
unity will remain an unrealised dream’’.4 The Prime Minister was 
obviously referring to the Kashmir dispute which has remained unsolved 
for many years. The Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan, however, 
had agreed earlier to discuss the Kashmir issue again in March. But 
as Mr. Nehru has postponed that it is now expected that the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan might raise the Kashmir issue in the Afro-Asian 
Conference.5 


A striking point was raised during the Bogor discussions by the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan. He asked that all the Prime Ministers should 
refute the view that the Conference was aiming at creating a regional 
bloc. Not only that, he also asked them to reaffirm faith in the United 
Nations.6 The other Prime Ministers immediately agreed to subscribe 
to his views. It is, however, believed by some observers that in the bigger 
Conference, India might find supporters for his plan to create a neutral 








4 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, December 30, 1954. 
5 “Dawn”, Karachi, March 16, 1955. 
6 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, December 30, 1954. 
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bloc as a kind of intermediary between the East and West. A prediction 
has already been made by Dr. Palar, the Indonesian Ambassador to 
India; that the Afro-Asian Conference would become a permanent feature. 
There must be a power to stop the “‘mad preparation for wai’’, he said, 
“and we think that we have laid down the foundation” by convening the 
Conference.7? 


The one issue which received close attention of the Prime Ministers 
was that of colonialism. Though old type of colonialism is fading away, 
Asia may continue to be the field of conflict between the Communist and 
non-Communist forces for a long time. The real problem of Asia today 
is not colonialism, which is a thing of the past. The real problem of 
Asia in the years to come is peaceful economic development and the 
consolidation of political freedom. The Prime Ministers extended 
their attention from Asia to the African Continent, where colonialism has 
come to grips with the freedom movements. An initiative was taken by 
the Prime Minister of Pakistan in moving a resolution pledging the 
Asian Premiers’ continuous support to the North African struggle for 
independence. The Prime Ministers also took note of the West Irian 
dispute and supported the position of Indonesia. The Prime Minister 
of Pakistan even offered his services for solving the West Irian ques- 
tion. Assuring the Indonesian people of his support, in a public meet- 
ing, he said: “We strongly condemn colonialism wherever it exists and 
we sympathise with your attitude to the Irian question”.8 The attitude 
of other Prime Ministers was also the same. 


The reaction of the Western Powers to the forthcoming Conference 
is not favourable. The United States Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, 
described the communique issued after the Bogor Conference as an 
“ambiguous document”. In fact the United States is afraid that China 
would flood the Conference with Communist propaganda. The fear of 
the United Kingdom is that there may not come into being a regional 
organization or what is generally called as ‘‘a little U.N. within U.N.” 
The crux of the matter is that a movement which is avowedly opposed to 
colonialism and is in favour of creating a “‘no-war area” which will not 
fit in with the Western Powers’ policies in the Far East is not going to be 
liked by them. Another criticism of the Conference is that it might inter- 
fere with Pakistan’s pacts with the United States and Turkey. But the 
Turco-Pakistan Pact and the U.S.-Pakistan Pact are not incompatible 
with the declared aims of the Conference—the safeguarding of peace and 








7 Ibid., January 6, 1955. 
8 Ibid,, December 31, 1954. 
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the promotjon of social, economic and cultural cooperation among the 
neightouring states of Asia and Africa. Had not Prime Minister 
Mohmmed Ali stated a number of times that Pakistan is vitally interested 
in South-East Asian’ and the Middle Eastern countries with whom she 
has ties of culture, tradition, and religion? Pakistan’s participation in 
the Conference no doubt would strengthen those ties. 


“The basic purpose of the Conference”, as the Bogor Communique 
noted, “‘is that the countries concerned should become better acquainted 
with one another’s point of view”. It shows that the Conference would be 
adebating forum for different shades of opinion. The Formosa tangle 
if not resolved by that time, is likely to come up for discussion in the 
Conference. It will give Communist Chaina an opportunity to propagate 
her point of view on Formosa. It is hard to predict about the political 
implications of the Conference. I has been made clear by the sponsors 
that the Conference is not aimed against any nation or nations and is 
not intended to form any bloc. But the Prime Minister of India has no 
hasitation in calling it an “‘experimént in co-existence”’.9 


The impact of the Conference may be felt in the field of economics. 
All the participating countries are under-developed. Their cooperation in 
economic development, survey of resources and supply of technical 
personnel will be beneficial to all concerned. It indeed would not greatly 
affect their dependence on the Western powers for technical aid. The 
reason is simply this: the West is far advanced in science. However, greater 
cooperation can be achieved in the field of trade and commerce. So far 
trade between the Asian-African countries is not properly regulated and 
canalised. They are accenting industrialization. As time passes by, they 
are likely to compete in trade with one another. For example, India and 
Japan, who are highly industrialised Asian countries, are likely to 
compete for markets, in future. The regulation and encouragement 
of mutual trade, therefore, is highly desirable. Moreover, the raw 
materials on which is based the industrial strength of Europe are 
produced in Asia and Africa. A rapid progress can be made to increase 
the living standards of the peoples of these regions, if the foreign industria- 
lists pay a fair price for the raw materials. The economies of most of the 
countries in Asia and Africa are still linked with the economies of the 
former colonial powers. There is a need for change, if we do not want 
to see these economic ties frozen into rigidity. The point, however, is 
that the Afro-Asian nations should work for economic unity and harmony 
and help each other in developing their economic systems independently. 








9 The Statesman, New Delhi, February 26, 1955, 
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II 
NORTH AFRICA AND FRANCE 


The three resurgent states of French North-Africa, Tunisia, Algeria 
and Morocco, have racial, religious and linguistic unity. Most of their 
inhabitants are of Berber stock. They speak Arabic, and practise Islam 
as a religion. Moreover, they have a common historical background. 
North Africa was conquered by the Romans in the 5th century and 
remained a part of the Roman Empire for over hundred years. In the 
later part of the 7th century, it was conquered by the Arabs and subse- 
quently the whole of North Africa became a Muslim territory. It gave 
the people a solidity in their relationship with one another. That is why 
what happens in one country has its echoes in the others and indeed in the 
whole Muslim world.! Besides religion, language and culture, these 
countries have one thing more in common—it is the desire to attain inde- 
pendence and to develop their economic and political institutions in 
accordance with their needs and wishes. 

France brought North Africa under its dominance during the 19th 
century when the western powers were competing with one another for 
grabbing foreign territories. Before that Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco 
were independent states and had diplomatic and economic relations with 
many countries of the world. Algeria was the first North African state 
to be occupied by France in 1830. The reason given by France for its 
occupation was to punish the King or Bey of Algiers, who had struck the 
French envoy in the face, with a fan. But the main motive behind the 
French move was to counteract the increasing British influence in Gibral- 
ter, Malta and the Ionian Islands. The occupation of Algeria was the 
first step to the conquest of North Africa which was a part of the French 
plan of expelling the British from the maritime strongholds. 

After occupying Algeria, the French turned their eyes to the neigh- 
bouring land, Tunisia. In 1881 a number of disturbances took place on 
the Tunisian-Algerian frontier. It provided France an opportunity to 
force the Bey of Tunisia to sign the Treaty of Bordo. The Treaty allowed 
the French to occupy any region it considered necessary. It was a treaty 
between two sovereign states and the military occupation was to cease 
on restoration of law and: order. But two years later, France compelled 
the Bey to sign another treaty which established the French ‘protectorate’. 
Later on France assumed full control. 

Morocco maintained its independent status until 1912. As it was 
situated on the border of Algeria, France was determined to add it to its 





1 George Catroux, “France, Tunisia and Morocco”, International Journal, Autumn 
1954, p. 283. 
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North African Empire. The difficulty was that the other European 
powers too in accordance with the unwritten law of imperialist ethics 
were interested in having something in compensation, should France seize 
Morocco. Eventually France made diplomatic deals with European 
powers. Italy was to seize the Turkish provinces of Tripoli and Cyrenaica 
and Britain was to have a free hand in the Near East, if they would not 
object to the French ambitions in Morocco. These were imperialist 
bargains. Finally, on March 30, 1912, the Sultan of Morocco was coerced 
into accepting French protectorate.2 The conception of protectorate 
meant, in the words of the French Resident General, Marshal Lyautey, 
that a country is “‘retaining its own institutions and government and 
being self-administered with its own organised body.”3. In practice it 
was never followed. The protectorate soon became a cover for the 
establishment of French colonial regime .in Morocco. 


The truth is that France found North Africa very profitable. Besides 
being an important source of raw materials, it provided a market for 
French goods. France, therefore, began to pursue improper settlement 
policies to have a firm grip on the economies of Tunisia, Algeria and 
Morocco. The French and other European settlers were given special 
economic privileges. As a result of it, in industry, agriculture and com- 
merce, the alien minority occupied an important position and the indi- 
genous majority slipped deep into misery and poverty. In 1881, only 1000 
hectares of land in Tunisia were owned by the Europeans. In 1912, accord- 
ing to a document issued by the French Foreign Office, out of a total arca 
of 830,000 hectares 100,000 were owned by French nationals.4 According 
to the statistics issued in 1946, there were 1373 French estates in Tunisia, 
33 being over 2000 hectares 140 between 1000 and 2000 and another 200 
between 500 and 1000 hectares. Since 1912 there has been increase of 
600,000 hectares.5 Similarly, in Morocco half a million French nationals 
occupy a position of dominance over nine million Moroccans. The 
situation in Algeria which is the most important of all the French-colonies 
from the standpoint of economic imperialism is no better. France by the 
constitution of 1848 made Algeria an integral part of the French nation 
and allowed it to send delegates to the National Assembly in Paris. 
Inspite of this special status, it remained an exploited colony, 
supplying cheap labour and raw material for industries in France. 








2 Parker Moon, Imperialism and World Politics, New York, Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1947, p, 193, 

3 Quoted by Chaudhri Zafrulla in the U.N. General Assembly’s Political Security 
Committee on October 15, 1953, Press note of the Government of Pakistan, No. 4882. 

4 Mr. Mustafa (Egypt) to the United Nations General Assembly, First Committee, 
538th meeting, December 6, 1952, p. 199. 
5 Ibid. 
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Thousands of unemployed Algerians every year migrate to France in 
search of odd jobs. 


The heart of the matter is that the French have been ruling North 
Africa for economic benefits, power and even glory. Sucha rule can 
never enjoy smooth sailing. From time to time sporadic revolts have 
occurred against their authority. The nationalist movement against 
foreign rule has been gaining momentum while the French policy in 
North Africa has been stiffening. Nationalist parties have sprung up all 
over North Africa—in Tunisia, the Destour, in Morocco, the Istiglal, and 
in Algeria, the El-Bayan. These parties.are generally led by the people, 
who were educated in France. After learning about liberalism and the 
right of self-determination, they demand the application of these principles 
in their own countries. 


The demands of the nationalists were never liked by the French 
settlers in North Africa, because they feared that they would not be able 
to enjoy the special privileges, if these colonies attained full independence. 
Politically organised with powerful lobbies in Paris, they resisted every 
move on the part of the Government in Paris to grant the people of North 
Africa their right of self- determination. This has led to Franco-Tunisian, 
Franco-Moroccan and Franco-Algerian crisis. 


It was not until the end of the second world war that the North 
Africa’s hopes for freedom were spurred. They expected like the 
nationalists in India, Burma, Indonesia and elsewhere in the colonial world 
that the western world would live up to the principles of the United Nations 
Charter and their independence would be restored. But the French Go- 
vernment did not go beyond introducing certain palliative reforms. It 
gave a rude shock to the North Africans. 


During the war, the Sultan of Morocco was promised independence 
by President Roosevelt. When the war was over the Sultan strongly 
advocated the right of his people to “‘lead a political life based on free- 
dom, democracy and justice.” He showed anxiety to regulate relations 
with France on the basis of sovereignty for his country and friendship 
with France. But the French accused the Sultan for siding with the 
nationalists, encouraged a coup against him and eventually dethroned 
him in 1953, installing a new Sultan, his 74 year old uncle, in his place. 
The removal of Sultan created an atmosphere of civil war. Commenting 
on the coup, the editor of Esprit wrote: ‘The coup de force that we 
have just applied in Morocco raises against France the hatred of millions 
of people’’.6 . 





° Rom Laudu France and the Arabs, Toronto, Canadian Institute of International 
Relations, January 1954, p. 14. 
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n Morocco today looks like “‘an old valeano coming to the boil”. The 
ruthless suppression of freedom movement does not pay. In his recent 
trip to Morocco the United States Senator .Douglas noted that unless 
French policy is reversed, Morocco will explode with a violance that only 
Africa knows. The “French military might’, he said, ‘‘could prevent 





; Morocco from exploding in the near future, but no amount of guns and 
a bombs could hold the country for long.””7 
1 & The French policy in Tunisia has been the same as in Morocco. In 
d &§ 1943, when France reassumed control of Tunisia, the nationalist parties 
e, ; were declared to be illegal and the popular reigning sovereign, Moncef 
e - Bey was deposed. The nationalists, who were asking for the reassertion 
25 of their sovereignty, hoped invain that the international community would 
come to their aid. 
+h During the post-war years, the Tunisian nationalists remained very 
le § active. By 1950, they gained so much strength that they compelled the 
e. French Government to consider the question of granting a greater degree 
ry &§ of self-rule to them. The French asked an independent nationalist, 
th Mohammed Chenik, to form a government designated as the “‘Govern- 
n, & ment of negotiations”. It was a step in the right direction. The nation- 
lists hailed the “Government of negotiation”, because by working in 
th cooperation with the French, they wanted to regain their sovereignty. 
he | In the meantime the French nationals in Tunisia began to exercise influence 
id § with the Government in Paris to prevent the reforms from being enforced. 
ms When in 1951, the Tunisians demanded the establishment of an all- 
‘o OF Tunisian legislature, the French rejected the demand. The: crux 
It § of the matter was that the nationalists were not willing to allow the 
European nationals in Tunisia to participate in the election. In a note 
ce OF to the Bey, the Foreign Minister of France, M. Schuman, pointed out 
aly fF that “‘it is impossible not to allow the French nationals to participate in 
ee- the affairs of Tunisia.”’.8 With this note the negotiations came to an end. 
ns The same year when France in order to justify her interference in Tunisia 
nip ] tried to establish co-sovereignty the nationalists strongly protested. 
the Ff The French immediately dissolved the Tunisian Cabinet in March 1952. 
red General strikes were held throughout the country. For the time being it 
ce. seemed that the Tunisians were at war with France. 
= After having reached a crisis with France, the Tunisians looked 
‘i, towards the United Nations for aid and support. After consulting 





7 The Statesman, New Delhi, October 8, 1954. 
wi Benjamin Rivlin, “The Tunisian Nationalist Movement’, The Middle East Journal 
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the Asian nations, they petitioned the Security Council in 1950 to consider 
their dispute with France. The Foreign Minister of Pakistan presented 
their case with great eloquence. But because of the French and American 
opposition, the case was not put on the agenda. The same thing had 
happened when the Moroccan case was first brought by the Arab-Asian 
nations before the General Assembly of the United Nations in 1951 for 
discussion. Because the United States voted with France, it was also 
not put on the agenda. The United States has important military bases 
in Morocco. It was a factor that perhaps had its obvious bearing on the 
American vote in the United Nations. It is regrettable, to put it in the 
words of the former Foreign Minister of Pakistan, Chaudhri Zafrulla, 
that ‘‘those who talk of liberty are least concerned when it comes to its 
practical establishment.’’ 


Tunisia was promised reforms by the French Governors a number of 
times. But these promises were never fulfilled. However, in 1954, when 
Mr. Mendes France became the French Premier, he promised locai 
autonomy to Tunisia. The French nationals in Tunisia began to fear 
that Premier Mendes France was going too far. Local autonomy many 
mean the end of privileges hitherto enjoyed by them. The French 
nationals in Tunisia, as has already been stated, are organised and have 
powerful labbies in Paris. They succeeded in bringing about the downfall 
of Mendes France on the North African Policy. 


Nevertheless, the negotiations on home-rule for Tunisia started by 
Mendes France were continued after his defeat. Agreement on a large 
number of questions was reached. But many questions, such as, using 
French as the official language, setting up of a mixed Economic Advisory 
Council within Tunisia and so!ving the problem of French possession over 
the southern territory, remain unsettled.9 I? France is sincere about 
giving self-rule to Tunisia, an agreement on these questions is not difficuit 
to reach. 


The problem of Algeria is closely related to the problems of Tunisia 
and Morocco. In fact, the three cannot be separated from one another. 
Although France has recognised nationalist movements in. Tunisia and 
Morocco, they have not done so in Algeria. As Algeria is most important 
from the standpoint of economic imperialism, France, therefore, con- 
siders it an integral part of her territory. France does not agree that the 
nationalist movements, which she has had to contend in Tunisia and 
Morocco, also exist in Algeria. But the Algerian revolt against the French 





9 Dawn, Karachi, March 17, 1955. 
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authority in November 1954 belied the French claim that Algeria is safe 
against nationalist convulsions. In spite of this, Paris is determined to 
retain Algeria as part of the metropolitian France. The former French 
Premier, Mr. Mendes France had openly declared in November 3, 1954 
that there is ‘‘no question” of Algeria seceding from France.!0 The 
“Economist’’, the famous weekly of London, commenting on Algeria right- 
ly noted: “‘For Algeriac an be worst of the two territories to handle because 
as part of France, it sends deputies to Paris who there form pressure 
groups that a weak Prime Minister has to count as votes that matter on 
every issue.”!1 There are about 900,000 Europeans in Algeria. In the 
Algerian national Assembly established by the statute of 1947, the Euro- 
pean population overweights the Muslim citizens, who do not all have 
equal rights with them. 12 


France in spite of the lesson of Indo-China does not seem to be willing 
to withdraw gracefully from North Africa. That is why in April 1954 the 
representatives of the nationalist parties in North Africa formed a United 
Front. They met at the Arab League Headquarters in Cairo and signed 
an agreement known as “The Pact of the Liberation Committee of the 
Arab Maghreb”. The Agreement provided that the liberation committee 
would fight for the complete independence of Morocco, Algeria and 
Tunisia. The agreement further provided for their adherence to the 
Arab League and the rejection of any union with France. 


The people of North Africa are also looking towards other Muslim 
countries particularly Pakistan for support in their struggle for freedom. 
Pakistan in the past has championed the cause of freedom in Tunisia 
and Morocco. Mr. Hussein Ait, a member of the Algerian Nationalist 
liberation Front has appealed to Pakistan Government to take practical 
steps at the forthcoming Afro-Asian Conference to put an end to French 
imperialism in Algeria. At Bandung the Prime Minister of Pakistan, 
Mr. Mohammed Ali has promised support to the demand of the people 
of North Africa, for their national independence. It appears that 
Pakistan would not fail to do so in the future. ‘When France realises the 
extent of the Maghreb struggle”’ noted a Cairo Radio broadcast, “‘and if 
itis joined by 23 million Maghrebis with theassistance of millions of other 
Muslims all over the world, he leaders of France will find, as they have 
found in Indo-China, that there is no way of denying freedom to 
_ North Africa.”.13 
10 The Statesman, New Delhi, November 4, 1955. 

‘3 hi Economist, London, January 29, 1955, p. 357. 
13 The Statesman, New Delhi, November 4, 1954. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Arabian Peninsula: Richard H, Sanger, Cornell University Press, 
Ithaca, 1954, 280 pp. 


It is a standard work, covering a very wide range of subjects. The 
country’s topography, geology, archaeology, sociology, history, archi- 
tecture and a lot more find place in this single volume. The main theme 
is how the Arab, living in nature’s most difficult quarter, is reacting to 
the challenge of western civilization, presented by the discovery of oil 
beneath the surface of sands. 

‘The Arabian Peninsula’ will serve as a book of reference with almost 
encyclopaedic pretensions for those whom love of adventure, Curiosity, 
business or duty carries across the burning sands and rocky mountain 
valleys of the Peninsula. The book contains a thorough and exhaustive 
treatment of the subject and that is an extraordinary achievement, within 
the compass of two hundred eighty pages. 

The facts relating to history make an authentic record. The same 
applies to the author’s knowledge of the Muslim religious and ethical 
institutions with but one exception. It is where the author light-heartedly 
makes a reference to the “travelling wife’? ailowed by Muslim religion. 
Evidently it is a piece of fragmentary information picked up rather un- 
critically by the author from ‘bazar gossip’. If this reference implies 
the so-called institution of ‘matah’, it is only based on a discredited 
tradition. The author is not keen to give it more than a jestful ex- 
pression which indicates that he treated it as a ‘bazar gossip’. 


The author introduces three types of Arab people to the readers— 
the Arab of the desert, the Arab of the mountains and the Arab of the 
sea-coast. The first type is represented by the Saudi Arabs; the second 
by the Yemenites and the people of Hadramaut. The representatives 
of the third type are the Arabs of the Trucial Coast along the Persian 
Gulf, Indian Ocean and the Red Sea. 


Centuries of struggle against an ungenerous environment has bred in 
the Arab resistence to change. That hampers the process of moderniza- 
tion at every stage. Blood feuds, pride of race and superstition have 
contributed towards this reaction for centuries. No other country has 
persevered so long in maintaining the unbroken shell of its existence. 
The author truly remarks that it was not a case of static conditions of 
life dating from the time of Mohammad. It was a pattern of life as it 
existed at the time of Abraham and Ismail. These facts explain the 
leisurely pace of the westernizing process in Arabia. 
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These:factors donot now hold good. The discovery of oil in the 
wahabi Jand .f .Najiti and -the coastal towns of Persian Gulf have 
changed ithe whole picture. Luck has favoured Arabia with a, political 
leadership, at this critical point of its history, which is at once-intelligent 
and far-seeing. The author’s observation bears ‘this out: ‘He liked 
the Americans, as partners becausejhe liked the idea of tying his economy 
to.a country as large, as powerful, as distant, as skilled,in the technique 
of oil production, and as little interested in imperialism as the United 
States”. 


But )this:would not:imply that the Beduin is leaving his old symbols 
of desert-worthiness, ‘such as the camel, his Companion in ‘travel, or ihis 
donkey which carries his load, or the date-palm fitly described as the 
very staff of his:life. Nevertheless the new civilization of oil in. Arabian 
Peninsula.is changing the shape of things. It is replacing those elements 
which formed the inescapable materials of nomad life, by the wheeled 
means of transport and various other arts peculiar to settled human 
societies. 


The record of the exploits of Bertram Thomas, Philby and Thesinger 
in Rub-al-Khali (the empty quarter), the central uninhabited desert of 
Arabia, bears close similarity, to the heroic conquest of the Everest in our 
own times. Modern method of exploration in the desert accompanied 
by aeroplanes, motor cars, travelling hundred miles or more daily, with 
air cooled trailers at the base, as sleeping accommodation, are introduced 
by the author with humorous effect, as the new way of meeting nature’s 
challenge. 


Among other things the book provides a guide to every notable 
town from the extreme north of the Persian Gulf following the sea-coast 
around the Southern Peninsula all along the coast line facing the Indian 
Ocean. The most interesting of these accounts belong to the ex-pitatical 
city states of Southern coast of the Peninsula—best known as the Trucial 
Coast, after the name of the Truce signed between most of these chieftains 
and Britain. This truce stopped for good the inroads against shipping, 
which at one ‘time were ‘the only means of subsistence for the trucial 
chieftains. | 


The great engineering feat of our times has been materialized through 
ARAMCO. It has been helped by another engineering company taised 
especiaHy for this job: By laying a pipe-line connecting Persian ‘Gulf 
with the Meiliterranean, ARAMCO ‘has reduced the-cost of Arab’‘Petrol 
to Europe. seth 
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The Yemenites and the people of Hadramaut are the representatives 
of the Arabs of the mountains. The absence of sand and heat gives 
them a culture distinct from the Arabs of the desert or those of the coast 
line. Places like ‘Sana and Marib’ in Yemen and ‘Shabawa’ (Sheba) 
in Hadramaut has yielded monuments and relics of an ancient civilization 
in no way inferior to the famous civilization around the valleys of 
Euphrates and Tigris. Recent American archaeological activity was 
devoted to the task of connecting the links of broken threads of the 
ancient history of this area. 


A close perusal of this book indicates that it is primarity addressed 
to the American public. The discovery of oil and the vast investment 
of money and material to which the American people now stand commit- 
ted, for a generation or mofe, has necessitated this stock taking. 


In the Muslim world the book should serve as a guide as well as a very 
pleasant reading for all prospective visitors to Arabia including the 
pilgrims. 

—S. A. 


“The Middle East’’: 1945-50, Survey of International Affairs 
George Kirk, Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, Oxford University Press, 1954, 338 pp. 


This book serves a double purpose. In the first instance it is a com- 
prehensive source-book for future historians of Middle East, who will 
find it rich in foot-notes with references of original sources. Thus unless 
a historian in a few cases finds himself in disagreement with the authenti- 
city of a particular source—in which case he will have to find an alter- 
native source of greater value—this book will save him the pains of the 
historians of the past. It provides the scholar a short cut to an 
otherwise arduous journey. 


The second purpose which this survey of Middle East affairs serves 
is as a source of enlightenment for a lay reader. He will find it an absorb- 
ing Comparative account of contemporary history. It presents in its 
proper setting the interdependence and reciprocity of ail phases of the 
political activities in the Middle East. 


Apart from Turkey—the only country which successfully preserved 
neutrality and independence during the World War II—all the other 
countries in the Middle East, including Persia (which lost its independ- 
once only for the duration of the war) were deeply involved in full coope-; 
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tation with the Allied wareffort. The actual degree of bondage under 
which the countries of the Middle East laboured varied in each Case. 
Turkey and Persia had won their independence after a few years of 
struggle at'the end of the first World war. But while Turkey found it 
hard to maintain its non-belligerent character during the closing years of 
the second world war, Persia had to yield to occupation by Allied 
forces in 1941. The rest of the Middle East, in part under the mandate, 
and in part as occupied territory served as a base of military operations 
for the Allied defence system. 


The story of national struggle for freedom in the occupied parts of the 
Middle East forms the subject of the previous volumes in the Survey 
of International Affairs. 


Referring to the comparative war-time quiet maintained by national- 
ists, the author observes that: “the political atmosphere of the Middle 
East during the second world war may be compared with a gas under 
compression in a Closed vessel”. Immediately on the cessation of hostili- 
ties political currents were set in motion, which engulfed the area with 
political and social changes of the first magnitude. This unique political 
pressure or Challenge to imperialist powers continued unceasingly to be 
supported by the “cold war” emanating from Russia. Soviet Russia 
having consolidated its gains in Europe with necessary ideological con- 
versions following on military conquest, now tried to reach out to Turkey 
and Persia on its southern borders. But the same course cannot be 
ascribed to similar unrest in the other middle eastern countries. Their 
movements were truly of a revivalist nature with obvious marks of 
continuity with the pre-war national struggles. 


The “cold war” implied the forbidding nature of all future wars 
on account of the discovery of atomic energy. The growth of nuclear 
science culminated in the manufacture of Hydrogen bomb, by both the 
East and The West, a force to be reckoned with in day to-day politics. 


The immediate factor in the Middle East influencing the trends of 
political evolution was the financial breakdown of Britain. The cold 
war and financial straits forced Britain to withdraw from most of 
these countries. A beginning was made with Greece where America 
just stepped into Britain’s shoes. Ameritan aid then filled the vacuum 
in Turkey and Levant as a result of the Truman doctrine. Churchill 
was opposed to withdrawal from the Indian sub-continent but even as an 
opposition leader he advocated withdrawal from Palestine: “The one 
rightful, reasonable, simple, and compulsive lever....was and is a 
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sinoere readiness....to evacuate a country with which we have no con- 
nection’or tradition and where we have no sovereignty, as'in India, and 
no treaty as’'in Egypt.” All this must have sounded’ strange against 
the background of ruthless suppression of Palestinian Arab revolt of 
1936. 


Britain’s heavy debts to India:and Egypt for the maintenance:of large 
forces. overseas. had made it impractical for her to pay. at.the rate expected. 
When Churchill wished that Britain should make counter-claims for 
having defended the countries from the Axis invasion, itw as retorted, 
“their exposure to Axis attack had Been due precisely to’ their involun- 
tary connection with Imperialist Britain.” 


In Palestine, Britain was hard put to the task of reconciling Jewish 
aspirations, raised high by Balfour Declaration andthe British White 
Paper of 1939 on the one hand, and the Palestinian Arab fears of dis- 
plecement from their homes,.on the other. In the end faced with 
Israel’s terrorist activities and Arab invasion of Palestine, the British 
engineered a scuttle leaving the two parties to settle their quatrel. America 
under President Truman sat on the side lines supporting the young Israel 
with money and in the Councils of United Nations. 


Iraqi Nationalist. leaders reacted adversely to’ British’ approaches 
for a joint-Anglo-Iraqi defence Treaty to replace’ the: military. mission. 


The Patriots of Cyprus.lost.no time in advancing. their pet scheme of 
“Enosis” which represented a demand for amalgamation of the island 
with Greece. But after a minor struggle in the nature of labour unrest 
an outlet to Cyprian national aspirations was provided through the 
introduction of local' self-governing institutions. 


No single factor had so much cumulative effect in shaping the post- 
war world affairs as the United Nations Organization where all: disputes 
after the war were brought to be decided, after discussions by the 
member nations. 


In Persia certain amount of stability, achieved after the withdrawal 
of: Allied. forces. was seriously disturbed by the Soviet proposals for an 
oil concession.. The move through a devious course of agitation, political 
assassinations’ and. rebellion, slipped’ into the hands of a group of 
nationalists led by Dr.. Mossadeq, who questioned the validity of the 
whole. business’ of oil concessions and advanced the alternative plan for 
nationalisation of the oilindustry in Iran. 
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In. Egypt the British Labour Government accepted the principle 
of evacuation by 1947. But the mis-inte: pretation of negotiated agree- 


_ments, due to cumbrous Egyptian Party system and the concurrent. failure 


to devise a method of gauging Sudanese opinion about their future con- 
stitution, resulted. in a stalemate. 


The largest portion of the book is devoted. to the history of Palestine 
struggle, which gives a copious account of intrigue and violence out of 
which the State of ‘Israel’? took its birth. To the great disillusionment 
and frustration of the Arabs, it was found that the baby was viable. 
Abdullah of Transjordan reaped the full benefits of the tragic Arab debacle. 


Egypt returned from the experience-much more widely aware of the 
limitations of the institutions under which it had lived for over a century. 
Revolution was brewing up but by 1950 Egypt had still two years more 


to’ wait. 
—S.A. 


“The Struggle for Indochina’, Ellen J. Hammer, Stanford 
University Press, California, for the Institute of Pacific Relations; 1954. 
7332. pp. $5. 


It.is, perhaps, unfair to criticise a study. of contemporary events some 
months after it was written and after the events.in' question have taken 
a turn in some decisive direction. It is as unfair when: the author has 
proved to be wrong as when he has proved, by some lucky chance, to be 
right. 


The Geneva Agreement on Indochina. scarcely conforms to Dr. 
Hammer’s appreciation of the situation. Nor can it be said that subse- 
quent happenings have justified the hope that “‘the. keen interest of the 
United States in this region of the world will not: permit any settlement 
of the Indochinese war, which does not agree with the basic imperatives 
of American policy in that area.” Dr. Hammer’s book is, in fact, coloured 
by an optimism, that somehow the steady progress of the Viet Minh 
might be stayed and that the aspirations of the Indochinese people, the 
anti-colonial traditions of the United States.and the anxiety of the French 
not to give up Indochina might in some way be achieved in a manner 
satisfactory to all concerned. This is a tangled skein indeed and the 
best that Dr. Hammer can do about it is to conclude with a statement 
of her belief in the profound attachment of the Vietnamese: to their 
independence. 





Her remark : “If the British, before evacuating India in time of 
peace, first needed’ a. Mountbatten to work out in detail the political 
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Structure and the alignment of forces to be left in control in India and 
Pakistan....”’ will exact a wry smile from most Pakistani readers. 


However, in justice to Dr. Hammer, the last word on the subject of 
her book must be that she has produced a valuable work. This 
volume represents a carefully written and documented study a source of 


authoritative information. 


—H. H.S. F. 


CHRONOLOGY 
January 1, 1955 — March 31, 1955 


Prime Minister Mohammed Ali returned to Karachi after 
attending the second Colombo Powers Conference held at 
Bogor. 


The Prime Minister in his first-of-the-month broadcast 
to the nation said that the basic purpose of the forth- 
coming Afro-Asian Conference is to enable the countries 
invited to become better acquainted with each other’s 
point of view. 


Inaugurating the first International Assembly of Muslim 
Youth in Karachi, the Prime Minister said: “This 
get-together of Muslim youths from many lands is un- 
mistakable proof of the upsurge of a new spirit of Islam 
which is now stirring the Muslim peoples throughout the 
world.” 


The Foreign Office of Pakistan announced that the Foreign 
Ministers of the eight SEATO nations will meet in Bangkok 
on February 23 to discuss “‘problems of peace and security 
of the Treaty area.” 


The Government of Pakistan set up an 11l-man expert 
committee to draw up an atomic energy programme. 


Pakistan signed a 60-million dollar Economic Aid Agree- 
ment with the United States. 


Three agreements were signed between Pakistan and the 
United States to complete the 110 million dollar expanded 
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economic aid programme for the fiscal year ending June, 
1955. 


Prime Minister Mohammed Ali announced that Pakistan 
has ratified the South-East Asia Defence Treaty. 


The Prime Minister of Pakistan called on the British 
Commonwealth to work for a solution of the Kashmir 
dispute by mediation or arbitration. 

The Government of Pakistan welcomed the proposed 
pact between Turkey and Iraq to guarantee the stability 
and safety of the Middle East. 


The Governor General of Pakistan declared that during his 
state visit to Delhi he would make personal efforts to 
bring the two countries closer. 


Informal talks were held between the Governor General 
of Pakistan and the Prime Minister of India in New Delhi 
in an attempt to create a better atmosphere for solving 
the outstanding disputes between the two countries. 


The Prime Minister of Pakistan arrived in London from 
Ottawa to take part in the Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
Conference. 

The Prime Minister said that he thought the United Nations 
should first bring about the cessation of hostilities over 
Formosa and then a settlement between Communist China 
and Formosa Government. 


At a historic meeting the Prime Ministers of the Common- 
wealth approved Pakistan’s proposal to become a Republic 
and to continue as a member of the Commonwealth by 
recognising Queen Elizabeth as its head. 


The Commonwealth Prime Ministers in a joint communique 


announced that they were united in the conviction that 
incidents in the Far East should be avoided while means 


were sought for a peaceful solution of the Formosa problem. 


The Sind Chief Court unanimously allowed the petition of 
Mr. Tamizuddin, President of the dissolved Constituent 
Assembly challenging the Governor General’s proclama- 
tion of October 24, 1954 to dissolve ihe Constituent 
Assembly. 


President Celal Bayar of Turkey arrived in Karachi on 
a state visit. 





March'5 : 


March 7 : 


Mareh ‘11 : 


March 12: 


March 13 : 


March 15: 


March 27 : 
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The SEATO came officially into force with ‘the depositing : 
of the instruments of ratification by .the eight member- 
countries. 


The Prime Minister of Pakistan said at the SEATO Con- © 
ference in ‘Bangkok that “SEATO” is ‘directed against | 
no nation and no people. It is a treaty purely for self- 7 
defence’ and is in full conformity with the rights and | 
objectives of the United Nations Charter. 


It was decided by the SEATO powers to set up their 
permanent headquarters at Bangkok. 


The SEATO Council approved Pakistan’s proposal for 
establishing an economic committee under the Council — 
which will explore individual and collective efforts needed } 
to build up the economic security of the Treaty area. 


The King and Queen Mother of the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan arrived in Karachi on a state visit. 


King Hussein of Jordan thanked Pakistan for her help 
to the Arab refugees. 


A full Bench of the Sind ‘Chief Court declared the appoint- 
ment of Mr. M.A. Khuhro as ‘Chief ‘Minister of Sind | 
illegal. 

An agreement was reached between Pakistan and India 
on certain boundary disputes over the eastern border. 


President Eisenhower reported to the Congress that an 
increase in American aid to Pakistan late last year had 
an “immediate salutary effect on Pakistan’s economy”’. 


Kotri Barrage, the biggest post-partition irrigation project — 
in Pakistan, was declared open by the Governor General 
of Pakistan and ‘named.Ghulam Mohammad Barrage. 


Bakhshi:Ghulam Mohammad, Prime‘Minister of Occupied 
‘Kashmir disclosed in Srinagar Assembly that Sheikh 
Abdulla was opposed to Kashmir’s accession to India. 


The Governor General of Pakistan proclaimed a state of 
Emergency in the country. By an ordinance, he assumed 
powers to merge the existing provinces of West Pakistan 
into a single unit West Pakistan. 











